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STATEMENT ON WHOLESALE INSURANCE 


National Association Committee Finds Automobile Situation Requires 


Radical Changes from Present Methods 


iil special committee on wholesale insurance 
” of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents has proceeded with diligence on the 
commitment given to it by the Kansas City 
A dozen conferences have been 





Convention. 
held to date with parties in interest including 
automobile manufacturers, insurance compa- 
nies directly involved, bureaus and boards. The committee feels 
that its work has progressed sufficiently to warrant its making a 
preliminary statement on automobile insurance. 

Automobile insurance produces annual premiums of over 
$250,000,000 and thus assumes a position in the front rank of 
insurance underwriting. Two classes of companies are re- 
quired to insure an automobile; namely, fire and casualty, in 
order that an owner may have complete protection against loss 
resulting from his ownership of a motor vehicle. These two 
classes of companies issue policies that overlap and thus agents 
are presented with a difficult problem in soliciting and handling 
automobile insurance. 


PRESENT DIFFICULTIES 

The compulsion exercised by the state or financial interests 
results in difficulty in underwriting and agency practices. Fire 
companies and agents are now facing a demand from auto- 
mobile manufacturers for wholesale fire and theft insurance 
at a uniform and apparently lower rate than that of the Auto- 
mobile Conference. The system in vogue in the majority of 
cases of wholesale insurance disregards the service provided 
by the agent and deprives him of the opportunity of present- 
ing to the buyer the necessity for casualty lines. From this 
point of view alone, therefore, casualty companies should be 





intensely interested in what the fire companies may do with 
regard to the wholesale insurance scheme. 

Compulsory or mandatory insurance for personal injuries 
has already become a fact by the passage of a law in Massa- 
chusetts. Close students of the matter predict that some form 
of financial responsibility will be demanded by practically all 
the States. Insurance should not fool itself into believing that 
these two forces are mere passing fancies, and rest secure 
hecause a satisfactory volume of automobile premiums is now 
being enjoyed. The highest executive officials of the casualty 
companies should, therefore, interest themselves personally 
in the big automobile question, and secure the co-operation of 
the fire companies’ executives in revising the entire attitude of 
insurance toward automobile lines from the viewpoint of both 
the manufacturers and the users. In such a survey the point 
of view of the local and general agents should be of inestim- 
able value. 

The study of the automobile problem by-fire and casualty 
executives should not be confined to the details of rates, though 
this is necessary since both write the same form of policies. 
It should extend also to automobile insurance in its broader 
aspect. When the man on the street and in the club today 
thinks of automobile insurance, he thinks of fire and casualty 
as one, and expresses his opinion against insurance as a whole. 
Any objection against one class of carriers brings condemna- 
tion on both. Automobile premiums are greater than workmen’s 
compensation and automobile insurance should justly receive 
a closer study than yet has been given. 


IMPROVED EXPERIENCE A FACTOR 
While the method of figuring liability rates may be theoreti- 
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cally and scientifically correct, other factors not now con- 
sidered are worthy of careful study. Many cities are now en- 
gaged at public expense in putting into effect better traffic 
regulations. They are widening the streets, diverting traffic 
to one-way streets, etc., in order better to protect the citizens 
of the community from personal injury. Most of these activi- 
ties have become permanent and are no longer sporadic efforts. 

The experience in cities which are handling traffic in this 
manner has been improved and will continue to show improve- 
ment. It is quite likely that cars from other localities are caus- 
ing injuries in a given city, not cars owned by residents. Thus 
these city residents who are schooled in traffic control are 
being penalized for accidents that may be caused by those from 
rural sections because of their unfamiliarity with city traffic 
conditions. Public opinion is now aroused as it has not been 
before and it will undoubtedly lessen the number of accidents 
and thus reflect in the experience of the immediate future. 
This fact should be considered in the rates. 


Pustic WaANts Lower RATE 

If the present system of rating individual cars is correct 
there is no occasion for group insurance when cars are not 
under the same ownership or operated for the benefit of the 
same employer. Observation shows that only fleets which are 
producing a better experience than normal are the ones that 
are specifically rated, so that in the long run there could be 
no equalization of the loss cost, over all owners with a fleet 
of cars under their control. The thought here has been directed 
in particular to group insurance as indulged in by some com- 
panies. If the members of automobile clubs, if the members 
of a society, if the employees of a bank or the employees of a 
manufacturing concern are entitled to a preferential rate be- 
cause their coverage is combined in one policy, certainly the 
individual similarly engaged who does not enter into the group 
plan is entitled to the same treatment. The demand from the 
public is not so much for group insurance -s it is for a lower 
rate and recognition of an individual’s ability and carefulness 
in the operation of his car. 


Group CovERAGE UNWARRANTED 

Under the heading of group insurance must be considered 
the compulsory automobile laws which have been proposed 
and the law which has been passed on this subject in Massa- 
chusetts. It is known that interests closely allied to the auto- 
mobile manufacturers are contemplating the formation of new 
companies not only for the purpose of issuing fire and theft 
insurance when cars are financed, but to issue bonds to banks 
guaranteeing the payment of notes, and to include in the 
part-payment plan liability insurance when and where that be- 
comes compulsory. The demand by the automobile manufac- 
turers to control the delivery price of the car on the part- 
payment plan appears to be genuine, and the casualty com- 
panies can no longer afford to ignore it. Surely it will affect 
them as it already has the fire companies—and that within a 
very short time. The group plan, whether it be for the em- 
ployees of an individual concern in a limited way or for any- 
one owning a certain make of car, is unwarranted and unne- 
cessary if insurance accommodates itself and listens to the 
voice of both the manufacturer and the public. 
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INSURANCE SHOULD BE POPULARIZED 

When 8o per cent of the new cars purchased are sold upon 
the installment plan a tremendous resistance is encountere 
against selling necessary liability, property damage and cq, 
lision insurance, because the payment of the premium come 
at the same time that the deposit is made on the car, and 
usually finds the assured unable or unwilling to make a furthe, 
outlay. If the part-payment plan persists insurance must fn] 
some way to reduce the amount of cash required to effeg 
insurance or find that only that which is compulsory will ty 
carried. The number of cars carrying liability insurance fy; 
been estimated at from 20 per cent to 30 per cent of thog 
operated and it is because of the large number of uninsured 
cars, driven by financially irresponsible owners, that there js 
a demand at all for compulsory insurance. This may be charged 
as an indictment against casualty insurance because that branch 
of the business has neglected, or rather has not been success{y! 
in attracting the business, so that it is not generally carried 
The best weapon against compulsory insurance is to make 
insurance so attractive that no one can afford to be without 
it. It seems reasonable to suppose that the uninsured cars at 
present are better risks than those which are insured on the 
theory that the selection is always against the company. 
Whether the installment payment of premiums on this neces- 
sary coverage would remove this resistance or whether some 
way to lower the cost of insurance can be found, is worthy 
of the most careful study. | 


CAREFUL DRIVER PENALIZED 


It is evident that some way must be discovered to give a 
better rate to the individual operator of a car whose exposure 
to loss is not so great as the average, or whose experience justi- 
fies special consideration. The feeling of the average automo- 
bilist cannot longer be ignored that he is being penalized 
heavily in the cost of his liability insurance for the gross care- 
lessness and negligence of the few. These few are, to his 
knowledge, insured and paying the same rate as he. He not 
only is suffering the injury caused by the careless driver but 
is penalized in addition on his own insurance cost. - It is under- 
stood that this subject was considered by the Casualty Bureau 
as recently as last year and that many objections were made 
to it. The plan, however, seems to be well worthy of trial. In 
operation it probably will be found that many of the objections 
to it are more imaginary than real. Merit rating has been recog- 
nized in compensation insurance. Separate classifications have 
been made for various lines of business in truck automobile 
policies and it is not unreasonable for the individual owner of 
a private car or even the individual owner of a commercial 
vehicle to expect a further division in classification, whether 
it he by business, by miles traveled or, better still, by experience. 


CoLtision Rates Too HicH 

The rates for collision insurance are entirely unreasonable 
for attracting any volume of profitable insurance to either the 
casualty or the fire companies. While there is no question that 
the rates produced and the formula used reflect a loss cost, 
this does not justify maintaining the present lever or declining 
to revise the form to make it more generally attractive. The 
Continued on page 29 ; 
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FTER what has seemed a rather un- 

conscionable term of disregard, the 
authorities in New York have began to 
take some note of the building conditions 
which have been extant in the outskirts 
of Brooklyn and Queens for the past sev- 
This was in the form of a 
Housing and 


eral years. 
hearing before the State 
Regional Planning Commission recently 
and the testimony brought out seemed to 
be astounding in some quarters, though 
it has been a matter of common knowl- 
edge among the informed for some time. 
It showed a remarkable unanimity of 
opinion in regard to the terrific fire haz- 
ard in the districts referred to. A head- 
line in the New York Evening Post said 
that the “World’s Worst Fire Threatens 
Queens.” A section of the headline on 
the front page of the New York Herald- 
Tribune said that “Experts Tell Housing 
Commission Queens Faces Catastrophe 
Perhaps as Great as That in Chicago.” 
The New York Times, in its headline, said 
“Worst Blaze in History Feared.” 
Among the witnesses were such promi- 
nent insurance men as Walter Stabler, C. 
A, Ludlum and H. N. Kelsey. 


HE John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has taken up, in 
its latest advertising message, the ques- 
tion of the dangers of carbon monoxide 





gas, asking underwriters to aid in sending 
out a warning to motorists. This is the 
time of year when automobile owners are 
particularly prone to run their motors 


behind the closed doors of their garages, 
thus exposing themselves to the danger 
of inhaling this gas, a very small quan- 
tity of which is fatal. 





MARGINS AND EXPENSES 

NE of the schedules required to be 

filed by the life insurance compa- 
nies operating in New York shows the 
expenses incurred in the procurement of 
new business, together with net premiums, 
the loadings thereon and the assumed 
mortality gains for the first five years on 
the new business of the year. This is re- 
quired under Section 97 of the New York 
Insurance Law. In the accompanying 
table there are presented the details as 
filed for the new business of 1924, sup- 


plemented by a column showing the per- 
centage of expenses to margins. It will 
be noted that the assumed mortality gains 
exceed the loading by about 70 per cent 
for all the companies. 

The second section of the schedule calls 
for the showing of the total expense mar- 
gins available on the entire insurance out- 
standing. They are allowed credit for the 
assumed mortality gain on new business 
in addition to the entire loadings, which 
for the year 1924 resulted in an average 
percentage of expenses to margins of 
70.20 per cent. Without the assumed 
mortality gains, percentage of expenses to 
loadings would have been 88.79 per cent. 
It will be noted, therefore, that the com- 
panies are within the expense allowance. 














MARGINS AND EXPENSES FOR FIRST YEAR INSURANCE 








’ Total Percentage 
Companies Loadings —— Expense Total of Expenses 
Margins Expenses to Margins 
Aetna, Hartford)... 660se.06 dese hee argh et as $621,739 Pt 764, 767 $5,463,327 $3,782,773 69.25 
Bamlens, Pres BAGG. oon ne woke csenenears 809,207 1,267,228 2;176 "8.29 2,051,214 94.22 
oe a ee 137,081 "229/851 373,580 269,357 72.10 
Church Life, New York City... .........0002. 2,779 2,293 5,072 ""%% 265 5.22 
CAME: WORE CRO a ooo o.oo o2 His tse: sna scwraidr aces 8,997 11,484 20,528 9 ™ 17,684 86.11 
Columbian National; Baste. 3:5. occ ccc cess 94,807 384,412 487,204 445,356 91.40 
Connecticut General, WRRARRSQMN oie 0-0 $-¥edp ele ae 211,584 1,412,598 1,641,384 F 1, 173, 133 71.48 
Connecticut Mutual, — Bree waist heen gate 586,754 842,166 1,461,242 3 360, 138 93.08 
Equitable, New va a ee a 5,148,470 6,561,324 12; 160, 718 ~=©11, '278, 074 92.76 
Farmers and Traders, Seabee Boers sew evewns 18,07 8,7 71,30 08 96.49 
Fidelity and Mutual, Philadelphia............. 375,262 544,152 931. 222 871, "642 93 .59 
Guardian, New York Ol Eee ee ee 341,554 455,751 823; 826 778, 382 94.48 
homme, ew Wat leit ce sec ee ktevcawee as 209,857 335,577 557,725 470,020 84.27 
FORM TIAMCOCE ICSC OE a oo aes 6 ki icc ab Red wees 1,289,585 1,732,867 3,149,346 2,731,558 86.72 
Manhattan, New Vork CER aie aa oie allice Newnes 84, 117,096 206,592 169,198 81.89 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield . ata 1,252,701 1,822,923 3,120,547 2,514,429 80.58 
Metropolitan, New York City................ 5,025,746 11,404,424 17, 204° 921 12; 216,507 71.05 
Morris Plan Ins. Society, New York City..... 129,762 3,623 133, 602 1,272 60.83 
Mutual Benefit, Newark. ..........cc0ccceees 1,780,498 2,557,951 4,377,651 3,396,079 77 .57 
Mutual, New York GiG es cian. cir cee owe wns 4,353,521 5,283,461 9,675,965 9,349,597 96 .64 
National, EME ORIEN = cicskls te vicccanece- weenie: 428,446 676,978 1,116,437 ,853 89.32 
New England Mutual, Boston......... 810,433 1,211,587 2,043,715 1,820,871 89.09 
New Vork. New Vork City «...< 6666050 casineessc 7,395,254 8,371,140 16,187,853 15,260,704 94.26 
North American Reassurance, New York City... —18,3 94,158 76,5 46,561 60 .66 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee............. 2,590,775 3,415,437 6,064,874 5, 408, 402 89.16 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia................... 1,372,677 2,204,736 3,603,237 3,147,972 87 .38 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford...............ce00- 455,258 35,784 1,108,168 870,061 78.53 
Postal, New Work Gityc. ici. cc cece cee cweens 137,390 38,514 176,207 ,130 5.18 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia............... 596,155 995,943 1,621,749 1,441,488 88 .84 
WW PRRNREE INNER 5 o.oo. 20 es oo ote ve He arw nies 3,015,975 7,091,694 10,606, 632 7,945,132 74.87 
Secueity Mutual, Binghamton................ 119,992 142,910 68,974 ,500 93.50 
State Muttal, Worcester. *.. : 0... ccc sec ce cece 408,816 638,928 1,063,670 797,519 74.95 
Teachers Ins. and Annuity, New York City..... = ........ 38,665 38,6) 2,236 5.78 
NGVOIONG, REAGUIQMER sc yc coca sé oe et re Ww aaresos 874,874 5,305,209 6,285,586 5,749,422 91.48 
Union Central, Cincinniates <0... ecco cc ee cee 778,897 1,548,760 2,346,538 2,171,459 3 92.53 
Union. Matual, POstisitt.. 2... 6c cck ccc cceess 47,473 81,444 130,738 14,901 87 .90 
United States, New York City................ 6,476 41,391 49,296 48,724 ' 98.83 
Western Union, Spokane...... bret er Gate mira des 63,173 79,456 149,523 105, 196 70.36 
SME. cs Nance ed nee areca wea ee 41,566,485 72,395,478 116,981,046 99,213,616 84.79 
TOTAL MARGINS AND TOTAL EXPENSES (INCLUDING FIRST YEAR) 
Percentage 
Companies Loadings a <4 Total Insurance of Expenses 
Gai Margins Expenses to Margins 
Patties) iach science coe carecmetre eed ie ele clons $5,218,834 $4, 835, 670 $10, O54, 504 $9,389,254 93.43 
Batiketd: Piet MANGOES co ces vcade os os ceada tems 4,236,312 1,343 731 Y 80,043 10,611 95.16 
BesRetise. Pitteeetie ca crescendo cwsicn dea - 932,110 234,735 1,166,844 1,068,714 91.58 
Connecticut General, Hartford................ 1,602,706 1,428,605 3,031,312 3,073,583 101.64 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford................ 3,100,671 "866,476 3,967,147 3,376,564 85.11 
Eanitable, New Sortie City << 6:65 0cicc sc ctecnce 28,147, 683 6, 842, 515 34,990,198 27, 354,051 78.16 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia........... ROE Se 2'354,028 447 2,906,475 27261117 77.80 
Guardian, New York Cite oe oc coc ss ones cs ea's 1,703,774 374037 2,177,812 1,940,699 89.12 
Home, New Works Citeiscc os 060s cc cccese 1,556,601 344,246 1,900,847 1,619,285 85.16 
John Hancock, Boston. re 8,860,190 1,824,110 10, 684, 300 7,842,760 73.44 
Manhattan, New York City. . eae 381,500 259,329 40,829 574,656 89.68 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield . 7,019,765 1,857, 091 8,876,857 6,189,555 69.70 
Metropolitan, New York SROs es ne eure Ho righ pte: 12, 007,071 33,866 35, 384° 744 69.74 
Mutual Benefit, Newark.............-. asians 11,182,727 2'584,873 13, 767,599 t. 996, 398 58.06 
Mutual, New Yor City... c cece cece anes 24° 962, 251 5,310,555 30, 272, 806 19'927;126 65.84 
National, Montpelier.......... RR eee eee ee 3; 000, 103 84,636 3,684,739 2,829,122 76.77 
New England Mutual, Boston................ 5, 282° 125 1,227,988 6,510,113 4,373,022 67.16 
New York, New Vork City..... fe a hopes ee 41,431,179 8,663,367 50,094,546 1,754,977 63.39 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee..... 19,547,903 3,454,025 23) 001, "928 13,616,997 59.21 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia ten are sere 8,991,575 2,222,538 11, 214, 113 7,750,558 69.13 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford.............506..0200 ,013,400 47,883 3,661,283 2,827,206 77.21 
Postal, New WGkie Cll G oo aes cence ccs ess emcees 387,275 38,738 26, 280,161 65.76 
Provident Mutual, voengane Een ee 4,640,457 1,019,620 5,660,077 4,025,874 71.14 
Prudential, Newark..... area ie 22, ‘478, 110 7,479,886 29,957,996 18, 853,690 62.92 
Security Mutual, Binghamton . pera ,006 147,169 79/174 $1,003 89.98 
State Mutual, WEG DONOR f-Packe oro amearhot 2,710,706 638,928 3,349,633 2,482,116 74.06 
Union Central, GICIUER raga, oc eislanese 6,510,619 1,561,222 8,071,841 6,719,866 83.25 
Union Mutual, Portland... ....0.-cccesvevees 484,163 82,542 566, 705 65,573 82.16 
eee et eee ree 259,295,569 68,634,032 327,929,601 230,169,284 70.20 
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Abundance crowns the year. The 
harvests have been gathered. Cellar, 
barn and bin.are filled. The Creator in 
the greatness of Fats wisdom has given to 
us a measure full and running over. 
Thanksgiving is a day of thanks giving 
and we would be ungrateful 1f we did not 
commemorate it in giving thanks for the 
many favors we have received, for the 
material progress of our times and for 
the precious gift of peace. Let us be fully 
mindful of the blessings we enjoy and in 
the love of God’s goodness remain thank- 
ful throughout the year. 





The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
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EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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ACTUARIES IN DISCUSSION 


American Men Table Brought Up at 
Hearing 








HENRY MOIR LENDS SUPPORT 





Difference of Opinion Develops as Repre- 
sentatives of Various Companies De- 
fend or Oppose Change in Valua- 
tion Basis 
A wide divergence of opinion among many 
prominent actuaries resulted from the hearing 
held last week at the Hotel Astor by the special 
committee of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners investigating the ad- 
visability of advising the establishment of the 
American New Mortality Table as a permis- 
sive standard for legal valuation of life insur- 
ance policies. The evidence showed that the 
larger non-participating companies are strongly 
in favor of the idea, that the larger mutuals 
are inclined to be indifferent and that the 
smaller companies of the Middle West are in- 

clined to opposition. 

The movement was started at San Antonio, 
Tex. early this fall, when William M. Cor- 
coran, actuary of the Connecticut Insurance 
Department, read a strong paper in favor 
of the plan. As a result he was appointed 
chairman of the committee to investigate it 
further. When he called the first hearing to 
order Thursday morning there were present 
some twenty-odd actuaries and a few other in- 
terested parties. 

Edward E. Rhodes, vice-president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, was 
the first to respond to the call for opinions, he 
appearing in opposition, although later ad- 
mitting that the Mutual Benefit itself was not 
interested and that he spoke largely for some 
of the smaller companies which were not repre- 
sented. His argument was founded on the 
theory that the change would seriously affect 
the intentions of the expense provisions of Sec- 
tion 97 of the New York Insurance Law, a 
condition which he would not care to see come 
about, neither would he like to have those sec- 
tions revised. 

Conditions of competition in the business 
were referred to by Henry W. Buttolph, act- 
uary of the American Central Insurance Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, and Franklin B. Meade, 
secretary and actuary of the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
both of whom feared that the proposition could 
not do less than augment those conditions, espe- 
cially in the younger ages. Mr. Buttolph be- 
lieved that the table should be made compul- 
sory, if any action were to be taken. He re- 
ferred also to the possible effects its use might 
have upon extended insurance. 

Mr. Meade dwelt upon the fact that many 
of the life insurance companies in the Middle 
West have large investments in farm mort- 
gages, which, while good, are not yielding very 
high interest returns, for which reason these 
companies would not care to have any up- 
heaval of their business methods at the pres- 





ent time, or until such time as the agricul- 
tural situation is restored. Furthermore, he 
stated his belief that the country is moving 
toward a cycle of reduced interest rates, which 
should be a factor to be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Henry Moir, president of the United States 
Life Insurance Company, was the most ardent 
champion of the proposition to be heard. Mr. 
Moir said that the actuaries of the Continent 
are laughing at American life insurance men 
for using so antiquated a document as the 
American Experience Table. He pointed out 
that he could see no reason for fearing com- 
petition, that it would be healthy and that the 
life insurance business is certainly on a basis 
sound enough to stand it. He would have more 
competition for younger lives, believing that 
if the rates were reduced young men could be 
induced to take more insurance, thus offsetting 
the expense of putting the small policies, ordi- 
narily taken out by such risks, on the books. 
As for the possible necessary changes in sec- 
tion 97 he could not believe that any committee 
in charge of drafting such changes would not 
make every effort to preserve the spirit of the 
present clauses and maintain the requirements 
of economy which have proven a tower of 
strength to the life insurance business. 

Mr. Moir criticized the American Experience 
Table very severely, saying that it is truthful 
in no respect and that the experience of the 
past six years has proven that the American 
Men Table is safe in every respect. He said 
that for many years he had ceased relying upon 
the Experience Table in any calculations in 
which he desired to reach the truth and that 
he believed any actuary would say the same 
thing. 

Referring to Mr. Meade’s suggestion that 
reduced interest rates might be looked for, Mr. 
Moir said that he viewed the present economic 
situation from an entirely different viewpoint, 
in that he looked for present interest rates to 
continue or possibly increase. In fact he said 
that he would not oppose an increase in the 
rate required for valuation of life policies. 

Alexander T. MacLean, associate actuary 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, questioned the expediency of using 
the American Men Table by pointing out that 
it represented a composite of American life in- 
surance experience and that therefore if, as 
was said, some of the companies experienced 
a 60 or 70 per cent experience according to it, 
then there must have been some over 100 per 
cent in order to arrive at the average of 80 to 
90 per cent which most of the companies seem 
to be experiencing now. He recommended a 
thorough canvass mortality of all the com- 
panies, 

William Breiby, of Fackler & Breiby, spoke 
briefly defending the proposition by pointing 
out that it is very generally recognized that 
the American Men Table more nearly ap- 
proaches accuracy than the American Experi- 

ence Table. 

Rainard B. Robbins, assistant actuary of the 
New York Insurance Department, presented a 
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CHARLES HOMMEYER 
ADVANCED 





Becomes Chairman of Life Agency 
Officers Association 





LITERARY NIGHT A SUCCESS 





Value of Educational Training Brought 
Out—Future Agency Development 
Forecast 
[By a STAFF CorrESPONDENT] 

Charles Hommeyer, superintendent of agents 
of the Union Central Life of Cincinnati, was 
selected chairman of the executive committee 
for the ensuing year, by the Association of Life 
Agency Officers at their ninth annual meeting 
held in Chicago last week and H. H. Arm- 
strong, superintendent of agents of the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company of Hartford, was 
selected vice-chairman. Albert Linton, vice- 
president of the Provident Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia, was named chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. Loriman P. Brigham, 
superintendent of agents of the National Life 
of Montpelier, Vt., was renamed the secretary- 
treasurer of the Association, while John M. 
Holcombe, Jr., was continued as manager and 
Henry E. Niles as assistant manager and statis- 
tician of the research bureau. Both organ- 
izations are to be congratulated on their wise 
selection in the matter of the above officers 
‘who, in each instance being experienced life 
agency men, are capable and worthy success- 
ors of the high-grade official staffs which have 
held the respective chairs in the past. It is felt 
that the success which has attended this asso- 
ciation is largely due to the caliber of the exec- 
utive committee which has from year to year 
guided its destinies and emphasized always the 
need for careful judgment. 

The discussion of agency development to 
1925 and the opportunities for the future, on 
Tuesday morning, and the discussion of the 
present services and outline of future plans of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau on 
Tuesday afternoon, were followed on Tuesday 
evening by literary night, when the members 
and guests of the association were entertained 
at a banquet by the insurance newspaper men. 
The speakers at this dinner included: Col. 
Robert R. McCormick of the Chicago Tribune; 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association; Charles 
M. Thompson, dean of the College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Wallace Bruce Amsbary, pro- 
fessor of literature, Armour Institute, and Dr. 
B. E. Schmitt, history professor, University of 


(Continued on page 11) 








paper in which he discussed Mr. Corcoran’s 
paper before the Commissioners. It empha- 
sized and enlarged upon the points previously 
made by Mr. Corcoran. Many quotations 
were included representing eminent actuaries 
as in fayor of the American Men Table. 
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IN FIVE YEARS— 


The Missouri State Life 
HAS 


— increased its life insurance in force 


$261,000,000 


— increased the number of lives insured 


105,000 
$30,000,000 


— increased its Group insurance in force 


$58,000,000 


— increased its Accident and Health annual premium income 


$439,000 


— increased its field organization more than 100 per cent. 


— increased its assets 


— increased its Home Office by the addition of five stories 
NIC 
THE COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITIES 
NIC 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, President HOME OFFICE, ST.LOUIS 
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AMERICAN MEN TABLE DISCUSSION 


Institute Actuaries Mull Over Matter at 
Recent Meeting 

The hearing this week by a committee of 
the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, of which William Corcoran is 
chairman, on the question of whether or not 
the American Men Table of Mortality should 
be made permissive as a basis for legal valua- 
tion of life insurance policies, recalls the dis- 
cussion on this subject at the recent meeting 
of the American Institute of Actuaries. Briefs 
on this subject are to be prepared for the com- 
missioners by George Graham, vice-president 
of the Central States Life Insurance Company, 
and James D. Craig, actuary of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, representing, 
respectively, the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries and the Actuarial Society of America. 
Both of these gentlemen were present at the 
Institute meeting. There, as at the hearing in 
Nw York, it became evident that the real pres- 
sure for this change comes from the large stock 
life insurance companies, which would then be 
able to charge a lower premium at the younger 
ages. At present the participating companies 
are able to show a lower net cost at young ages 
since they can return their mortality savings in 
the form of cash to the policyholders by 
dividends. The only way in which the non- 
participating companies can meet this competi- 
tion is to charge lower premiums and put up 
a deficiency reserve, which latter is practically 
impossible for most of them. 

E. E. Cammack, vice-president of the 7Etna 
Life Insurance Company, pointed out the above 
facts and stated that a small stock company 
is placed at a serious disadvantage because of 
its inability to put up a deficiency reserve. He 
believed that the adoption of the American Men 
Table as a basis for valuation to be of great 
advantage to such companies. 

This was doubted by C. H. Beckett, actuary 
of the State Life Insurance Company of In- 
diana, who believed that any change would 
create tremendous confusion, and stated his be- 
lief that any companies desiring to charge 
lower rates could put up a deficiency reserve. 

S. E. Allison, actuary of the Pan-American 
Life Insurance, Company, testified that the 
adoption of the American Men Table would 
necessitate a change in all commission con- 
tracts and would be dangerous at the present 
time. He believed it inadvisable for younger 
companies. Marcus A. Gunn, actuary of the 
Western States Life Insurance Company, 
Presented the results of a study of the rates 
of some sixty of the larger non-participating 
companies, which showed that less than ten 
Per cent of them quote rates as low as net at 
the younger ages. From that he deduced that 
the non-participating companies are not meet- 
ing with any serious competition at those ages. 

The question was further discussed at an in- 
formal executive session at the close of the 
regular meeting, at which time both Mr. Craig 
and Mr. Graham were given more intimate 
views of the problem. 





F. H. ECKER IN LIMELIGHT 





Vice-President of Metropolitan Life 
Presides at Chamber of Com=- 
merce Dinner 





PRESIDENT COOLIDGE THE SPEAKER 





Chief Executive Extends Invitation to 
Life Company Executive—Mrs. Ecker 
Entertains Mrs. Coolidge 


Calvin Coolidge, President of the United 
States, seems to have a soft spot in his heart 
for life insurance, since he has yielded twice, 
since assuming national offices, to the impor- 
tunities of life insurance executives who were 
desirous of obtaining his presence and making 
use of his oratorical abilities at important 
functions. As Vice-President, Mr. Coolidge 
addressed one of the great gatherings of the 
agents of the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America at a dinner given to them by the 
home office. But it remained for Frederick 
H. Ecker, vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company and president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, to obtain the services of the President 
as the speaker at a dinner last week of the 
latter organization. On only three other occa- 
sions has a president addressed this body. Evi- 
dently Mr. Ecker left a very favorable impres- 
sion upon the Presidential mind, for a press 
statement reports the President as saying to 
Mr. Ecker just as he entered his private car 
to return to Washington, “Come down and see 
me some time.” 

Mr. Ecker, who js serving his second term 
as president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
New York State, introduced the President in 
a very brief but felicitous speech. Mr. Coolidge 
received a tremendous ovation as he arose to 
assure the men before him that he would con- 
tinue to do everything in his power to main- 
tain and build up the present prosperity of the 
country. He reiterated his faith in the World 
Court, defended the government’s debt policy 
and advocated economic aid abroad. 

Beside Mr. Ecker, the speakers’ table was 
graced with the presence of two other insurance 
men, Haley Fiske, president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, and Frederick V. 
Bruns, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Syracuse and also president of the 
Excelsior Fire Insurance Company of Syra- 
cuse, and of the Bruns and Allis Agency, in 
Syracuse. Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential Insurance Company, and_ other 
prominent insurance executives were partici- 
pants in the dinner. 


Mrs. Ecker ENTERTAINS Mrs. CooLtnGE 

While Mr. Coolidge was eating with the 
solons of finance, commerce and industry, Mrs. 
Coolidge was being entertained by Mrs. 
Frederick H. Ecker at a small but very select 
dinner in another part of the hotel. Later the 
party occupied the center balcony box over 
the ballroom, and Mrs. Coolidge was toasted 
by Mr. Ecker, amid thunderous applause, by 
the members of the Chamber of Commerce. 
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E. H. BURKE HEADS PUBLIC LIFE 
Alfred Clover Ousted by Court Order— 
Louis Narowetz Is Chairman of Board 
Edward H. Burke, former president of the 
Niagara Life Insurance Company, has become 
president of the Public Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, as a result of a court order 
which has deposed Alfred Clover, or- 
ganizer and president of the company, and 
Thomas Houston, former Illinois Insurance 
Commissioner, who was chairman of the board. 
The new faction in control is led by Louis 
Narowetz, who becomes chairman of the board. 
He is president of the Narowetz Heating and 
Ventilating Company. The old officers refused 
to accede to the order and barricaded them- 
selves in the home office at 1700 Washington 
Boulevard, whence they were ousted by a group 

of deputy sheriffs. 

Accountants are now going over the books 
of the company to discover the state of its 
finances, but it is believed that the assets are 
intact and nothing irregular will be found out- 
side possible payment of claims which might 
have been contested. Stories circulated in Chi- 
cago to the effect that the assets had been hid- 
den or removed are said to be without feunda- 
tion. 

The agency company which has charge of 
the actual development of the company’s busi- 
ness remains in the hands of Mr. Clover, its 
president. 


Victory National Banquet 

The Victory National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Tampa, Fla., celebrated its second an- 
niversary with a banquet, held at the Hills- 
boro hotel, that city, on November 16. About 
a hundred of the most prominent citizens of 
Southern Florida, including policyholders, and 
also all the officers and the entire office force 
of the company, were present. 

Since its foundation a little more than two 
years ago, the Victory has had a sensational 
growth. To date it has paid-up insurance in 
force to the amount of $6,100,000 and expects 
to end the year with over $7,000,000. 


New York Life Promotions 

The appointment of three assistant secre- 
taries was announced by the New York Life 
last Monday. They are: Lemuel C. Sand- 
ford, Elbert D. Murphy and Edmund T. 
Mimne, all of whom have been with the com- 
pany for some time. Mr. Mimne began as an 
office boy in 1897, while Mr. Sandford and 
Mr. Murphy both became employees of the 
New York Life in 1887. 


Will Hold Second Hearing on American 
Men Table 

William M. Corcoran, chairman of the com- 
mittee of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners which is investigating the ad- 
visability of making the American Men Table 
of Mortality permissive as a legal standard for 
the valuation of life insurance policies, an- 
nounces that a second hearing will be held at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Monday, De- 
cember 7, at 10:30 A. M. 
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MEASURES OF SERVICE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Amount of Insurance in Force 





Tue AMOUNT of Insurance in Force in the New York Life Insurance Company on Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, was $4,695,104,195. It will be interesting to note the various forms of this 
immense sum and the number of persons served. ‘There were— 





1,403,612 Whole life policies, insuring............... $3,749,510,700 
438,105 Endowment policies, insuring.............. 774,177,200 
69,282 Other forms, insuring..................00- 147,185,399 
Additions by dividends were................. 24,230,896 

Total 1,910,999 policies insuring.................... $4,695,104,195 


The policies averaged $2,457. Making due allowance for the number insured under 
more than one policy, the New York Life is now serving about One Million, Five Hundred 
Thousand Policy-holders. If the average number of persons interested in each policy either 
as insured or beneficiary is five, the total number of persons served and protected by the Com- 
pany is about seven and one-half millions! This is just about the population of the metropol- 
itan district of New York City, and is more than the entire population of any state in the 
Union except New York and Pennsylvania. 


The Insurance in Force in the New York Life is now more than that of all life companies 
doing business in the State of New York prior to 1895, and is more than one-eighth of the total 
amount of insurance in force in all such companies at the present time. 


Life insurance is based upon averages—average death-rate, average interest rate, 
average expense rate, average losses and gains in investments. ‘There is both safety and 
economy in a large business. The small vessel is much tossed about and badly buffeted by 
the waves of the sea; the great liner plows her way through them and makes her port in tempes- 
tuous weather. , 


Safety first, but next to that the honor falls upon those who give greatest service to the 
greatest number. 





Can the New York Life add you to the number of those whom it serves? 





NOT A COMMODITY—BUT A SERVICE 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Agency Officers Meeting 
(Continued from page 7) 


Chicago. The uniqueness of this dinner is in 
the fact that it is the first convention banquet 
not criticized by insurance journalists. As one 
contemporary put it, all the newspaper men 
are praised for a perfectly delightful evening, 
but Clarence Axman did it all, even coaching 
the toastmaster from the side lines. 

The session Wednesday morning opened with 
Oliver Thurman in the chair. The first dis- 
cussion was on the functions and organization 
of the agency department in the home office. 
The first speaker was W. H. Harrison, vice- 
president of the Atlantic Life of Richmond, 
who dwelt on the evolution of the agency de- 
partment and the general attitude of the execu- 
tives at the home office towards the agency de- 
partment. Mr. Harrison stated that the first 
function of an agency director was to produce 
a reasonable volume of worth-while business 
through a capable organization. He outlined a 
skeleton agency organization which should be 
cohesive from the chief executive to the solic- 
itor in the field. The agency official should be 
able to create an agency committee of which 
a company executive was a member. Others in 
the organization should consist of the superin- 
tendent of agency, assistant superintendents, 
supervisors and field trainers. An agency 
director must promote the initiative and enter- 
prise of his assoicates. The necessity of a 
high-grade chief clerk was stressed. He em- 
phasized the need of the home office agency 
manager being in full control of his field. It 
was his opinion that the primary selection of 
agents was of great importance. 


Functions or Acency Drrectors 

The second speaker on this subject was T. C. 
Denny, secretary of the Central Life of Des 
Moines. Mr. Denny held that the functions of 
the agency directors vary as to the size and 
methods of the companies, but that in the main 
the company organization might well be com- 
pared with the sales organization of the auto- 
mobile business, including the manufacturer, 
distributor, the local dealer and the salesmen. His 
address included the following, “The agency 
director must establish a policy for the agency 
force in the field; as the medical and financial 
department predicates its success or failure on 
the law of average, so must the agency depart- 
ment.” His policy was to select men in large 
numbers in order to get the working of the 
law of average and the survival of the fittest. 
Conserve the time of the general agent by help- 
ng him get subagents, similarly conserve the 
time of agents by assisting them in procuring 
Prospects. The steps his company took in this 
work were outlined and included persistent cir- 
cularization, letters soliciting subagents being 
constantly sent out and, as well, three thousand 
Names a day were circularized in an effort to 
obtain Prospects for the agent. The hardest 
job for the agency organizer is the financing of 
new men. If this education was a necessity 
then the first place for educational training was 
in the field. Perhaps in opposition to many 


latter-day agency organizers, he required his 
agents to sell their company; for, said he, if 
they are not proud of their company they don’t 
belong to the organization. 

The third speaker on this topic was K. A. 
Luther, vice-president of the A*tna Life Insur- 
ance Company. Mr. Luther, besides being one 
of the most successful agency organization 
builders in the country, has had long experi- 
ence in life agency work. He was eleven years 
a solicitor, ten years building a new general 
agency and four years rejuvenating an old gen- 
eral agency. In part Mr. Luther said: “Of 
first importance in the agency department is 
the organization at the head office. The man- 
aging director of agencies should have actual 
selling experience. He would not be interested 
in any assistant who had no sales experience. 
The problem of training men was the most 
important. In the selection of a general agent, 
a thorough study of the make up of a man is 
an essential. Such a man to be a successful 
general agent must be one who deals with his 
fellow men in a generous fashion, he must not 
be selfish and must not bicker over a few dol- 
lars. He must be trained through the ranks, 
have sympathy with the salesman, but must 
administer his sympathy with a firm hand. 
Most desirable in such a man is his ability to 
finance himself. One of the great failings of 
a general agent is a lack of knowledge as to 
whether or not he is making money.” He cown- 
seled the agency supervisors to keep a closer 
watch on the finances of their general agents 
and to assist them in keeping proper records. 
Mr. Luther also outlined an educational and 
training course for agents which had been in 
successful operation by the Etna. 


Fretp Work 


field work of the 
agency department was opened by W. W. 
Jaeger, general sales manager, Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines. He stated that there 
was no decided line of demarcation between 
the home office and the field. In his company 
the agency department had full and absolute 
control of the agency organization. In the sales 
organization of his company there are five re- 
gional sales managers who have charge of the 
education of the field workers. 


The discussion on the 


It was inter- 
esting to note that in the Bankers’ 90 per cent 
of the agency managers had been promoted 
from the field. The method adopted by the 
Bankers in maintaining the enthusiasm of the 
agents was also outlined. 

The second speaker was Walter T. Shepard, 
vice-president of the Lincoln National Life. 
In outlining his work in the field he stated that 
he made two trips annually covering the entire 
field of the company and on these trips he was 
accompanied by a medical director, actuary, 
an agency manager and one or two junior of- 
ficers. At each general agency a three-day 
session was held. The problems of each gen- 
eral agent he found to be different and re- 
quired personal contact with the men. The 
company required a daily report from every 
agent in the country. In this way a close 


TT 


touch was held between the agent in the field 
and the home office department in order that 
the success or failure of the individual agent 
might be analyzed. 

H. H. Armstrong, superintendent of agents 
of the Travelers, in a very able manner dis- 
cussed the co-operation of the home office staff 
of his company with the men in the field and 
in the course of his address demonstrated this 
co-operation by including a discussion of cer- 
tain phases of the work by two of his agency 
assistants—J. W. deForest and J. C. Hoover. 
“The company,” he said, “is no better in the 
eyes of an agent than the man from the home 
office who represents it.” He is the most im- 
portant contact between the salesmen and the 
company. A dangerous condition in a large 
company is the feeling that it loses its soul. 
Personality is the most important factor in 
overcoming this feeling. Through personal 
contact is built up the company sentiment. Mr. 
deForest explained the construction of the staff 
and the workings of the agency organizatior 
at the home office. Each assistant superintend- 
ent must have been a personal producer and a 
branch office manager. Every effort made 
to get away from the universality of the in- 
dividual through a universality of plan was 
essential. J. C. Hoover spoke on the work 
of the agency superintendent in the field. It 
was the duty to increase the production of 
profitable business. In going to branch offices 
the home office man analyzed the production 
problem. It is the duty of the assistant super- 
intendent to inaugurate definite production ob- 
jectives. He does no soliciting but helps 
through personal chats at the agent’s desk. Mr. 
Armstrong again took up the discussion and 
stated that the big idea is to make each man 
feel that he is a personal factor in the success 
of the company. As each branch office and 
each agent has a different problem, medical 
directors and other officers going into the field 
must go first to the agency department to learn 
the problems of the various agents that they 
propose visiting. The correspondence course 
of the Travelers was described,.as were other 
works in the establishment of a contact be- 
tween the home office and the man in the field. 
“Agents,” he said, “need personal contact with 
the company in order that a company sentiment 
may be fostered and grown.” 

J. L. Collins, vice-president of the New 
World Insurance Company, injected a bit of 
humor in his remark when he suggested to the 
assembled managers that if they wanted real 
problems, to tackle a small company and they 
would find things happening so fast that their 
heads would swim. He remarked that a good 
general agent is more important than a vice- 
president. 

Frank R. Woodbury, Jr., vice-president of 
the Pacific Mutual, gave an interesting outline 
of the agency organization in his company, 
describing the conventions, home office manage- 
ment and regional meetings. 


Non-Mepicat Discussion 
The Wednesday afternoon session included a 
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discussion of non-medical business from the 
agency department viewpoint. This discussion 
was postponed from Tuesday morning, when H. 
HL Steiner, agency secretary of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual, gave a brief history of non-medical 
insurance and the experience of his company 
in this new departure. Their experience was 
that a large percentage of non-medical busi- 
ness came from cities. There was a material 
increase in contracts with smaller policyholders. 
A careful analysis of the business showed that 

fess than 2 per cent would be rejected by a 
medical examination. The statistics show that 
agents made no effort to violate their privileges 
and emphasized the importance of a good in- 
spection service. The company’s experience in 
the new field had been most favorable and the 
general agents are enthusiastic. Their agents 
do not canvass for non-medical insurance. 

W. T. O’Donahue, secretary of the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life Insurance Company, found 
that the experience of his company was favor- 
able in this class of business. He found that 
the main difficulty was in forcing agents to 
take the added responsibility of writing this 
class of insurance. “Very few agents,” he 
said, “will abuse the privilege.” He advised 
the use of non-medical insurance as a cure for 
the lapse rate, in which it has been particularly 
an unqualified success. 

In the absence of Superintendent of Agents 
James W. Simpson of the Sun Life, W. S. 
Penny spoke in his stead. The Sun Life 
adopted the non-medical plan in 1921 with limits 
of $2000 for males and $1000 for females. In 
1925 these limits were raised to $5000 for 
males and $2000 for females. Their experi- 
ence in this class of business had been favor- 
able. In the city it assisted materially in sav- 
ing the agents’ time, it eliminates competition, 
prevents cooling off on the prospect’s part. He 
said further that the business is mostly on new 
issues, people not already insured. In the 
country where doctors are scarce there is an 
obvious benefit. It does not weaken the agent 
but is helps the weaker agent. Further, he 
said, non-medical insurance has taught the 
agent considerable about the business. The ex- 
perience of his company showed that but three- 
quarters of 1 per cent of the non-medical ap- 
plications required a medical examination. 
There had been a favorable reaction to the 
public, to the company, to the volume of busi- 
ness and to the agent. 

J. G. Stevenson, superintendent of agencies 
of the London Life Insurance Company, pointed 
out the value of urinalysis in connection with 
the non-medical business. P 

H. J. Arnold, president of the American Life 
Convention and of the Midland Mutual Life, 
delivered an address in which he commented on 
the experimental aspect of insurance salesmen, 
to which may be attributed their success. He 
also pointed out the characteristics which were 
ie to the success of the agency department 
ead, 


REQUIREMENTS OF Lire AGENCY OFFICER 
R. W. Stevens, president of the Illinois Life 
Insurance Company, addressed the meeting on 


the requirements of the life agency officer. He 
said in part, “The ideal agency officer is one 
who knows his company from the ground up— 
thoroughly knows and has confidence in his 
superior and fellow officer and, having this in- 
formation and this intimate acquaintance, is 
willing to stand by that company and those 
officers just as loudly and steadfastly as though 
he himself was personally and solely respon- 
sible for every existing condition and every 
action taken.” Summarizing the requirements 
of the ideal agency officer, Mr. Stevens said: 
“He must be a sincere man, a man who in his 
dealings with agents has the ring of sincerity 
and fair dealing, showing equal favor to all 
and unequal opportunities to none. He must 
be deeply appreciative of the difficulties which 
confront the man behind the rate-book, and 
from the store of his own practical experience 
and knowledge be able to counsel wisely and 
advise intelligently on all the multitude of big 
and petty problems and disputes which are 
forever coming up in an active agency organ- 
ization. He must be a man of quick and posi- 
tive decisions and his oral promise once given 
must be as binding as though written. He 
must be intimately acquainted, though not 
grossly familiar, with his agents. He must be 
big enough to frankly acknowledge such mis- 
takes as he may make, to take upon his own 
shoulders a great part of the blame for an 
agent’s lack of success, and so constituted 
temperamentally as to be burdened without 
irritation with the thousand and one little com- 
plaints and troubles of the men who compose 
the agency organization.” 

Ben Franklin Meyer, sales manager, Federal 
Sales Corporation of Chicago, addressed the 
meeting on sales management. He explained 
the details of selection, education and training 
requirements of the larger bond houses and 
developed the sales methods in use in the mar- 
keting of bonds. Mr. Meyer was of great in- 


terest to the agency managers in that he gave 
them a very lucid description of the sales 
management methods in use by an organization 
outside of the life insurance business. 

The date of the tenth annual convention was 
announced for October 16 and 17, 1926, at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Lee W. Thompson Sells 127 Policies in 
One Day 

Lee W. Thompson, agent for The Franklin 
Life at Miami, Oklahoma, established a record 
for policy writing by getting 127 applications 
in one day, October 28. Mr. Thompson’s high 
mark was reached only after a carefully 
planned campaign lasting for seventeen days. 
During this time he kept his intention before 
the public by means of newspaper advertising 
and motion picture slides. He spent two weeks 
of work on the street in lining up prospects 
for his record day. 

In establishing his mark, Mr. Thompson 
wrote $145,000 in risks, reaching 102 men and 
25 women for a total of 127. At the begin- 
ning of his campaign he had 227 names of pros- 
pects and before October 28 added 92 more 
names. Of these he called on 205 and was un- 
able to sell only 78. Of those whom Mr. 
Thompson wrote, 71 applicants had no pre- 
vious insurance, 22 carried policies in the 
Franklin and 34 held policies with other com- 
panies, 

In spite of the fact that he was out for a 
speed record, Mr. Thompson insisted on treat- 
ing each case thoroughly, fitting the proper 
policy to the particular need of each applicant. 
On this account, he did not get to call on 114 
of his prospective customers. The town of 
Miami, where the feat was accomplished, has 
a population of 15,000. 


—The National Fidelity Life Insurance Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., has issued a copy of the first 
Thanksgiving Day Proclamation by Geo. Washington. 











This Is a Good Company 


Its officers are all experienced field men. 
They know how to help you in a way 
that gets commissions. 
Buy Life Insurance from a Good Company 
Sell Life Insurance for a Good Company 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Dubuque, Iowa 
M. A. NATION 


- . President 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


Reliable Men in Arizona, New Mexico and Texas 


for All or Part Time to Sell Old Line Life 


Insurance. 


Attractive Policies. Liberal Commissions. Both 
Standard and Sub-Standard Risks. 


If You Are Already Writing Insurance Stop That 
Leak in Your Income by Placing Your Declined 
Business With Us. 


THE TWO-REPUBLICS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
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List of Attendants at Meeting of Life 
Agency Officers Association 


Acacia Mutual——Wm. Montgomery, president; R. 
F. Waring, field supervisor; Coke S. Wright, field 
superintendent. 

Ztna Life—W. H. Dallas, superintendent of agen- 
cies; K. A. Luther, vice-president. 

Alabama National—A. L. Bell, agency director; S. 
F. Clahaugh, president. 

American Bankers.—John E. Higdon, vice-president. 


American Central—Harry C. Byers, registrar; 
Floyd R. Fisher, agency secretary; Roy Hunt, vice- 
president; Martin W. Lammers, field superintendent; 
Judd Lowrey, superintendent picture department; 
Arthur Lundgren, superintendent of agencies. 

American Life, Mich. 

American Life Reinsurance.—B. H. Sahner, Chi- 
cago, manager. mT 

Atlantic Life—Wm. H. Harrison, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies. 

Atlas Life-—Jay F. Chappell, general agent; Phil 
Jensen, general agent; Minor Morton, agency 
director; D. H. L. Turner, general agent. 

Bankers Life, Iowa.—O. B. Jackman, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager; W. W. Jaeger, general sales 
manager. 

Bankers Life, Nebraska.—R. B. Garmire, agency 
director; L. V. Meek, assistant agency director; Fred 
M. Sanders, secretary. 

Berkshire Life.—J. S. Winings, superintendent of 
agencies. 

Business Mens Assurance.—W. T. Grant, president; 
A. W. Hogue, vice-president;- E. J. Montague, field 
service department. 

Canada Life Assurance.—A. N. Mitchell, superin- 
tendant; A. Gordon Ramsay, superintendent. 

Cedar Rapids.—Jay G. Sigmund, vice-president; C. 
B. Svoboda, secretary. 

Central Life Assurance Society. 
secretary and agency manager. 

Central Life, Illinois—W. Rolla Wilson, vice-pres- 
ident and agency director. 

Central States— 

Cleveland Life—Ray H. Finger, manager of agen- 
cies. 

Columbia Life—A. W. Mason, secretary. 

Columbus Mutual.—C. W. Brandon, 
Vernon B Travis, service manager. 

Confederation Life Association.—J. Tower Boyd, 
general manager of agencies; Charles D. Devlin, 
assistant superintendent of agencies for Canada. 

Connecticut General.—J. L. Cole, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies; A. A. Drien, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies. 

Connecticut Mutual—Fred O. Lyter, agency assist- 
ant; H. H. Steiner, agency secretary. 

Continental Life, Delaware.—Philip Burnet, presi- 
dent. 

Des Moines Life and Annuity—B. H. Bossert, 
agency supervisor. 

Detroit Life—Morris Fishman, vice-president; 
Homer Guck, assistant to president; Daniel G. 
Neuber, superintendent of agents; M. E. O’Brien, 
President. 

Dominion Life Assurance.—Jas. K. Pickett, secre- 
tary; M. D. Pelton, supervisor of Ontario and Quebec 
agencies, 

Elkhorn Life and Accident.—Dr. B. B. Baker, 
assistant medical director and field manager; S. C. 
Baker, assistant field manager. 

Equitable, New York.—Hillis C. Rhyan, field assist- 
ant; J. A. Stevenson, second vice-president. 

Equitable, Towa.—H. E. Aldrich, vice-president and 
Superintendent of agencies; B. F. Hadley, second vice- 
President and secretary; Homer D. Liniger, general 
agent; A. E. Wilder, field supervisor. 

Farmers and Bankers.—Frank B. Jacobshagen, sec- 
tetary, 

Farmers National.—A. O. Hughes, vice-president in 
charge of agencies; Paul Y. Willett, assistant agency 
Manager, 

Federal Life.——George Barmore, vice-president; E. 
C. Budlong, vice-president accident and health. 





T. C. Denny, 


president; 





Federal Union Life.—F'rank M. Peters, president. 


Fidelity Mutual—Frank H. Sykes, second vice- 
president. 

Franklin Life-—Jos. W. Jones, agency director; J. 
D. Looney, agency supervisor. 

Grange Life.—Charles W. Appleton, 
agency manager; W. D. Byrum, agency manager. 

Great Northern Life— H. G. Royer, president; E. 
P. Oertel, assistant to vice-president. 

Great West Life.-—A. E. Bingeman, assistant secre- 
tary; Eustace A. Brock, assistant secretary; C. T. 
Milner, manager of Illinois. 

Great Western.—W. G. Tallman, vice-president. 

Guaranty Life—L. J. Dougherty, secretary and 
general manager. 

Guardian Life—T. Louis Hansen, vice-president; 
James A. McLain, inspector of agencies. 

Illinois Life—P. D. Moller, assistant supervisor; 
Peter L. Sausser, supervisor of agencies; J. W. 
Stevens II, agency vice-president; Eugene C. Wharf, 
superintendent of agents; R. W. Stevens, president. 

Imperial Life Assurance.—J. O. Gallow, supervisor 
agency department; Geo. H. Hunt, superintendent of 
agencies. 

Indianapolis Life.—Joe C. Caperton, superintendent 
of agents. 

Jefferson Standard.,W. T. O’Donohue, secretary and 
agency manager. 

John Hancock.—T. F. Temple, superintendent of 
agencies. 

Kansas City Life—R. L. Fitzgerald, Missouri super- 
visor. 

La Fayette Life-—W. R. Smith, superintendent of 


assistant 


agencies. 

Lamar Life. 

Liberty Life, Kansas—H. C. Higdon, general 
agent. 


Lincoln National—A. L. Dern, superintendent of 
agencies; H. J. Harrold, assistant superintendent of 
agencies; A. J. McAndless, assistant secretary; W. 
T. Shepard, vice-president. 

London Life—J. F. Maine, superintendent indus- 
trial agencies; J. G. Stephenson, superintendent of 
agencies. ‘ 

Manhattan Life.—James Elton Bragg, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Manufacturers Life-—W. Carlisle, agency superin- 
tendent. 

Maryland Life-——Charles C. Clabaugh, general super- 
visor of agencies. 

Merchants Life. 

Metropolitan.—T. B. Graham, assistant secretary. 

Midwest Life.—Carl B. Newton, sceretary; W. W. 
Putney, assistant secretary. 

Midland Life.—Daniel Boone, president. 

Midland Mutual.—H. B. Arnold, president; J. A. 
Hawkins, manager of agencies; W. H. West, assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies. 

Minnesota Mutual.—H. J. Cummings, assistant man- 
ager of agencies; O. J. Lacy, second vice-president; 
Leo R. Stamm, general agent. 

Monarch Life Assurance—J. H. Romig, supervisor 
of agencies. 

Mutual Benefit—Frank C. Hughes, field service 
manager; Jay Ream, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies; Oliver Thurman, superintendent of agencies. 

Mutual Life Assurance, Canada.—G. J. A. Reany, 
superintendent of agencies; G. A. Robinson, super- 
visor Western agencies; W. H. Somerville, assistant 
general manager. 

Mutual Life, Illinois—F. M. Feffer, vice-president; 
Dr. J. R. Neal, secretary and medical director. 

Mutual Life, New York. 

Mutual Trust Life—Oscar D. Olson, 
Albert Swanson, agency manager; Douglas T. Thomp- 
son, agency secretary. 

National Fidelity—Ralph H. Rice, president. 

National Guardian.—Benj. S. Beecher, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary; W. J. Wandrey, agency secre- 


tary. 


counsel; 
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National Life, Vermont.—L. P. Brigham, superin- 
tendent of agencies. 

National Life, U. S. A.—R. E. Irish, supervisor 
of agencies. 

National of Canada.—S. C. McEvenue, superintend- 
ent of agencies. 

New England Mutual.—G. S. Hastings, supervisor 
of agencies; Geo. W. Smith, vice-president; G. W. 
Tebbetts, associate actuary. 

New World Life—James L. Collins, vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies. 

New York Life—Robt. E. Whitney, inspector of 
agencies. 

North American, Illinois—Paul McNamara, superin- 
tendent of agencies. 

North American Life Assurance, Toronto.—H. W. 
Manning, assistant supervisor of agencies. 

Northern States—C. C. Bonham, superintendent 
of agency; P. A. Parker, director of field work. 

Northwestern Mutual—Wm. Ray Chapman, statis- 
tician and agency assistant; Charles H. Parsons, super- 
intendent; Geo. E. Copeland. 

Northwestern National.—O. J. Arnold, president; 
J. S. Hale, actuary; Donald D. Lowmiller, agency 
department. 

Occidental Life. 

Ohio National—W. F. Macallister, agency manager. 

Ohio State. 

Ontario Equitable Life and Accident. 

Pacific Mutual.—Frank R. Woodbury, junior vice- 
president and assistant superintendent of agencies. 

Pan-American Life. 

Penn Mutual.—Ralph Humphreys, assistant to vice- 
president; J. H. Jefferies, assistant to vice-president; 
A. E. Neiah, agency field representative; Geo. R. 
White, associate actuary. 

Peoples, Illinois—Edward J. Cotter, agency man- 
ager. 

Peoples, Indiana.—Arthvr C. Louette, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Peoria Life.—W. J. Bruninga, manager home office 
agency; Henry Loucks, superintendent agents and 
vice-president; Emmet C. May, president. 

Philadelphia Life—A. M. Hopkins, manager of 
agencies. 

Phoenix Mutual_—Winslow Russell, vice-president 
and agency manager; Sidney Wellbeloved, associate 
manager; Jas. A. Whitmore, assistant agency man- 
ager; W. W. Williamson, Chicago manager. 

Pilot Life-—T. D. Blair, assistant agency manager. 

Provident Life and Accident—W. C. Cartinhour, 
vice-president and secretary; Thurman W. Payne, 
agency manager life department. 

Provident Mutual.—Walter D. Cross, assistant to 
manager of agencies; M. Albert Linton, vice-president; 
Franklin C. Morss, manager of agencies. 

Prudential. 

Reinsurance Life.—R. M. Malpas, president. 

Rockford Life—Francis L. Brown, vice-president 
and secretary; L. Keith Reynolds, assistant agency 
manager. 

Security of America.—L. S. Broaddus, inspector 
of agencies; S. W. Goss, vice-president; J. Chas. 
Seitz, secretary and actuary 

Security Mutual. 

Scranton Life—John A. H. Gilbert, assistant man- 
ager agencies. 

Southern States. 

Southland Life—J. Howard Oden, superintendent 
of agents. 

Sovereign Life Assurance. 

Springfield Life—C. Herbert Anderson, superin- 
tendent of agencies; J. Max Gour, assistant super- 
intendent agencies; A. L. Hereford, president. 

Standard Life, Pennsylvania. 

State Life, Indiana—Ri.. E. Sweeney, associate 
agency manager. 

State Mutual Life Assurance.—James H. Eteson, 
assistant superintendent of agencies; Stephen Ireland, 
superintendent of agencies. 

Sun Life, Canada.—Geo. H. Harris, supervisor of 
field service; J. S. Ireland, inspector of agencies; H. 
C. Leach, superintendent of agencies; W. S. Penny, 
inspector of agencies; C. P. Lel, division secretary. 


Travelers Insurance—H. H. Armstrong, superin- 
(Concluded on page 31) 
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To Our Agency Force: 
OURS IS A SPLENDID VOLUME PRODUCING INSURANCE ORGANIZATION. 


In looking over the records of various lines we handle, I find that 
this, that or the other, seems to be in the lead. This would indi- 
cate that we are running too much on a "Single track." 


As you know, "a balanced ration" is best for an individual. It's 
also best for a business. 


Lines well distributed over EVERY CLASS of business is the IDEAL 
condition. We can bring this about by working on some coverages we 
are not pushing. 


Right now we're thinking of what a fine Compensation business we 
have and wondering why, IN MANY CASES, we haven't got the BOILER 
BUSINESS of the same Assureds. 


Undoubtedly a whole lot of our Compensation Policyholders have Boilers 
and it's'a pretty safe bet that in MOST CASES those Boilers are in- 
sured with somebody. WHY NOT US? Probably because we haven't made 

a special effort to get the business. 


There isn't a better Boiler Writing Company in the World than ours, 
And it's LOGICAL for an Assured to carry his COMPENSATION AND BOILER 
with the SAME AGENCY. 


I believe we can do A WHOLE LOT of Boiler Business if we go after 
it AS HARD as we go after some other lines. 


You know when a BOILER BUSTS there is a claim to pay. Not ONLY 
under the BOILER POLICY, but under the COMPENSATION POLICY. Why not 
COLLECT from ONE Agency under BOTH CLAIMS and SAVE A LOT OF TROUBLE? 


Let's begin now and see if we can't write ALL the Boilers our Com- 
pensation-carrying Policyholders have. It's better all 'round - for 
them - and they'll SEE it if we PUT IT TO 'EM THE RIGHT WAY. 


Yours for well distributed lines, | 


Kha 
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WARNING ISSUED 








Kansas Department to Enforce 
Rebate Punishment 





SUSPENSION OF AGENT INVOLVED 





New Ruling Draws Attention to Old Noti- 
fication—Affects Surety Men 





TopeKA, KansAs, November 24.—William R. 
Baker, Kansas Superintendent of Insurance, 
fas served notice upon all the surety and cas- 
walty agents in Kansas and the companies they 
represent that rebating on surety bonds would 
te punished by the suspension of the agent for 
one year. More than two years ago, the de- 
partment notified the surety companies that, if 
their agents were found guilty of rebating or 
discrimination, it would insist upon the policies 
being cancelled. The further punishment the 
department proposed was to prohibit the re- 
writing of the policy by the same company. 
This order was issued October 27, 1923, and 
has been in force ever since, 

It appears that there are some agents who 
were not notified of the rule of the department 
or attempted to evade it. In the last few weeks 
there have been a considerable number of road 
contracts let in the State, and it is reported 
that many of the bonds were written at a rate 
below the manual scale. 

A new rule has been sent out to all the com- 
panies by the department with directions that 
copies be furnished to every agent. The old 
order is still in effect as applicable to the com- 
panies and the new order is purely supple- 
mental to the old one and goes to the agents. 
The former order is renewed by the denart- 
ment and the new one promulgated. After 
quoting the original order, the new ruling says: 

It now appears that this ruling has either 
been forgotten or that the penalty provided 
therein is not sufficient to compel compliance. 
The department is convinced that the well- 
being and best interests of the insurance com- 
panies, the insured, and the agents lie in the 
dimination of discrimination and rebating. 
Therefore, you are hereby advised that when- 
ever a Surety or Fidelity Bond is written in 
the State of Kansas at a rate less than that 
shown in the manual, this Department will in- 
sist that the bond be taken up and not re- 
written by the company who accepted it at the 
reduced rate, even though that agent may be 
able to obtain the business at the proper rate. 

Whenever it is shown to the satisfaction of 
this department that an agent licensed by this 
department offers to obtain and deliver a Fi- 
delity or Surety Bond at a rate less than that 
shown in the manual, the license of that agent 
to represent Fidelity or Surety companies will 
€ cancelled, nor will he be relicensed by this 
department until one year shall have elapsed 
from the date of cancellation of his license. 


-—— 


State of Washington Seeks Data on Com- 
pensation Funds 

SEATTLE, WasH., November 23.—Decision of 
two powerful State bodies not to advocate a 
program for the State legislature, now in ses- 
sion, indicates that rumors of a strong fight 
upon the compulsory State insurance feature of 
the Workmens Compensation Act of Washing- 
ton will not be made. ‘Trustees of both the 
Federated Industries of Washington and the 
State Federation of Taxpayers Associations 
have decided to present no program. 

A study of comparative costs and benefits in 
the five States operating industrial insurance 
departments has just been completed by Martin 
J. Flyzik, supervisor of safety in the State de- 
partment of labor and industries, and he de- 
clares Washington’s industrial insurance costs 
less and gives more than any of the other 
States. Ohio is Washington’s closest com- 
petitor, but her rates are higher and benefits 
less, Mr. Flyzik declared. 


Liberty Bonding Incorporated 

The Liberty Bonding and Insurance Com- 
pany, with a combined capital and surplus of 
more than $1,000,000, has been incorporated at 
Trenton, N. J., to do casualty and surety busi- 
ness. It will specialize in road contracts, com- 
pensation risks of State employees, and bank- 
ing risks of New Jersey banks, and for the 
present will operate only in New Jersey, 

The officers of the new company have not 
been elected as yet but Newton A. K. Bugbee, 
New Jersey State Treasurer, is slated for the 
presidency. Other prominent men interested 
in the company are: New Jersey State Sen- 
ator Richards; State Senator Simpson of Jer- 
sey City; John Milton, public prosecutor of 
Jersey City; Robert Johnson, insurance agent 
of Atlantic City; Assistant Attorney-General 
Lanagan, of Trenton; T. C. Brandle, labor 
leader of New Jersev, and Col. Barlow, of 
the National Guard of New Jersey. 


Honor F. W. Franzen 

A banquet was tendered F. W. Franzen, New- 
ark manager for the Commercial Casualty, at 
the Elks Club in that city last week. The 
occasion was the thirteenth anniversary of his 
connection with the company and he was pre- 
sented with a handsome wrist watch by the 
employees of the organization, 
Insurance Federation to Meet December 3 

The Insurance Federation of America will 
hold its annual dinner at the Hotel Astor, New 
York city, on December 3 at seven o'clock. 
Elaborate arfangements for both business ses- 
sions and entertainment are being made. 
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QUESTIONS COMPANIES 





Wisconsin Commisstoner Queries 
Compensation Carriers 





WANTS RATING BASED ON RESULTS 





Hearing on System of Premiums Founded 
on Individual Past Experience 
of Risks 

Mapison, Wis., November 24.—Every 
employer and every employee will be interested 
in the questions prepared by Insurance Com- 
missioner W. Stanley Smith for the insurance 
company representatives to answer at the com- 
pensation insurance hearing held here at the 
rooms of the Association of Commerce at Mil- 
waukee, at which hearing experience rating is 
to be discussed before the Compensation Rat- 
ing Board. 

Commissioner Smith asks the insurance com- 
panies writing workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance to answer the following questions: 

1. Why cannot the benefits claimed for 
experience rating be secured in a more and bet- 
ter way by a method of a refund to the policy- 
holder at the end of the year, based upon 
experience, at a time when you are dealing with 
actual results? 

2. Would not a method of refund of excess 
premium be more readily understood by the 
employer and secure his constant co-operation 
in reducing industrial accidents and injuries? 

3. Would not such a method of refunds on 
the basis of actual experience adjust itself as 
well to the small as to the large risks, if the 
small risks of allied industries and business 
were treated as classes or groups? 

4. Would not such a method of refunds on 
the basis of actual experience become a test 
of merit of insurance company managements 
eventually ? 

5. If you have a definite amount of surplus 
or profit at the end of a year for distribution 
as a refund of over-payment, is it not as 
possible to apportion to policyholders or groups 
on the basis of the policy’s or group’s con- 
tribution to such divisible surplus as it is to 
make a flat percentage allotment or so-called 
dividend ? 


To Revise California Compensation 
Rates 

SAN Francisco, Cautr., November 24.—Com- 
pensation rates in California are to be revised 
in 1926 according to W. A. Chowen, manager 
of the California Inspection Rating Bureau, 
who says that no changes have been made for 
two years, although industries in the State 
have shown considerable increase. 
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NOWHERE ELSE IN THE WORLD 


Is there assembled under one roof such an array of surety talent as the NEW YORK 
INDEMNITY COMPANY has at its disposal. 


It is precisely the same talent that built the enviable reputation now enjoyed by the 
NATIONAL, THE WORLD’S LARGEST SURETY COMPANY. 


It is precisely the same talent that has developed more new forms of Suretyship than 


all other companies combined. 


It is precisely the same talent that has pointed the way to MILLIONS IN COM- 


MISSIONS to agents. 


WE OFFER THIS UNEXCELLED SERVICE TO FIDELITY 
IF INTERESTED ADDRESS 


AND SURETY AGENTS. 
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WM. B. JOYCE, Chairman 
115 BROADWAY 
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M. O. GARNER, President 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Editorial surance. Copies of this pam- 
phlet will be sent to any Ohio 


If every insurance agent in the : 
pol g Farmers agent requesting them. 


United States would devote a 
month, or a week, or even a day, ; oe 
_ ae Practically all advertising ma- 
to the solicitation of Use and| . ' 
: . terial and supplies used by the 
Occupancy insurance, think what ; é 
. _|Ohio Farmers are produced in 
a whale. of a lot of protection 


avers inti ight here in 
would be available to the nation’s a whop sti m 
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i s! For most good busi- | ae 
industrie 8 | You are invited to call and 


ness men want U & O as soon | é 
cael he rest 
as they understand what it will igeg sdelesianea shop and t o : 
is dee thom of our complete little outfit sit- 
The Ohio Farmers Insurance |¥ted in the country forty miles 
Company believes that U & O is from Cleveland. 
a good line to write along with ae : 
oi Gre line Speaking of advertising, Ohio 
We believe that all Ohio Farm- Farmers agents will receive lib- 
ers agents would be gratified at jeral supplies of attractive cal- 


the results of a selling campaign |endars for 1926 within the next 
imetut &. ithirty days. Although some 


| people think calendars are not a 
The Ohio Farmers Insurance | good advertising medium, Ohio 
Company has published a pam-|Farmers agents have always 
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NEW 1925 EDITION JUST OUT 


Inheritance Tax Computations 


Simplified For Life 
Insurance Underwriters 


A Valuable Work On Inheritance Taxation 


RIGHT UP TO DATE 
ats JUST OFF THE PRESS 
A concise tabulation of the essential facts of laws 
relating to inheritance taxation. Invaluable for the 
use of Life insurance underwriters and others re- 
quiring accurate, easy-to-find information for quickly 
computing inheritance taxes. 


Complete to the end of the 1925 Legislative season. 
CONTAINS: 


Exact computation of tax for each State. 


Property Taxable, by States, for both resident and 
non resident decedents. 


Simple tables of beneficiaries, rates and exemptions. 


Taxation of life insurance proceeds; Federal income 
tax; tables and rulings; Etc., Etc. 


ORDER NOW! 
Price, in pocket size, $2.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO ‘Selling Agente New yoRK 
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ALL OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


Annual Meeting of Casualty 
Actuarial Society 








gq. F. MICHELBACHER ON RATE 
MAKING 





Causes of Increased Compensation Losses 
Up for Discussion—Statutory Require= 
ments Outlined for Casualty 
Companies 

The annual meeting of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society was held at the Hotel Belmont, 
New York city, on Wednesday of last week 
and all the officers of the organization were 
reelected. The official body of the Society is 
now composed as follows: G. F. Michelbacher, 
geretary of the National Bureau of Casualty 
ad Surety Underwriters, president; Sanford 
B. Perkins, assistant secretary, Travelers In- 
surance Company, vice-president; Ralph H, 
Blanchard, associate professor of insurance at 
Columbia University, vice-president, and Rich- 
ard Fondiller, of Woodward, Fondiller & 
Ryan, New York actuaries, secretary and treas- 
wrer. Other elections were: Editor, Robert 
]. McManus, and librarian, William Breiby, 
partner in the well-known actuarial firm of 
Fackler & Breiby, New York. New council 
members, chosen to serve three years were: 
E. W. Kopf, assistant statistician, Metropoli- 
tan Life; Joseph H. Woodward, of Woodward, 
Fondiller & Ryan, and George D. Moore, 
assistant secretary and actuary of the Royal 
Indemnity. Nearly sixty members attended the 
meeting. 


G. F. MicHe,rBAcHer’s TALK 


In his address as president of the Society, 
G. F. Michelbacher discussed “The Use of 
Judgment in Rate Making” and stated that 
there were three fundamental and _ practical 
considerations which the rate-maker must take 
into account. First, there must be consistency 
in his methods; second, his procedure must be 
flexible enough to respond to developments in 
the business which affect the cost of insurance; 
and, third, rates must be reasonably stable and 
not subject to abnormal fluctuations. 

Mr. Michelbacher contrasted the method of 
tate-making by personal judgment and that re- 
sulting from the employment of available statis- 
tis. He instanced the handicap under which 
the rate-maker labored because of the fact that 
data upon which his prognostications were 
based was at least a year old, and urged the 
tecessity for consistency, responsiveness and 
stability in the determination and_ establish- 
ment of rates. The speaker said that “the chief 
merit of the system which depends upon 


statistical analysis is that it reduces rate-mak- 
mg to a formula” and that therefore its re- 
sults may be predicted with some degree of 
‘surance by almost anyone who is familiar 
wih the use of the formula developed. In 
‘onclusion, Mr. Michelbacher said: 


It must be obvious that the writer’s prefer- 


ence is for the statistical method. Yet this 
should not be taken to mean that he is of the 
opinion that judgment has no place in rate- 
making. It would be just as foolish to set up 
a formula and use it blindly as it would be to 
discard known facts and to rely entirely upon 
the exercise of personal judgment. 

The invited speakers at the gathering, in 


addition to those who submitted papers bear- 
ing directly upon casualty actuarial problems 
were: Dr. Roy B. Kester, professor of ac- 
counting at Columbia University, who spoke 
on “The Interpretation Between Management 
and Accounting”; and Buckner Steed, tech- 
nical staff engineer of the Western Electric 
Company, who spoke on “The Normal Dis- 
tribution Curve.” 

“Industrial Accident Rates in the Business 
Cycle” were dealt with in a paper by A. H. 
Mowbray and W. G. Voogt who reviewed the 
experience of the California State Fund from 
January 1, 1918, to January 1, 1923, and 
pointed out the rate-making factors employed 
and the conclusions arrived at. The authors 
of this discussion said that “We doubt whether 
any index series can be found which forecasts 
so far in advance as to permit rates to be ad- 
justed to the cyclic changes, though it may be 
possible to adapt underwriting practice.” 


STATUTORY REQUIREMENTS 

Thomas F. Tarbell, in an extremely compre- 
hensive summary of “Statutory Requirements 
for Casualty Companies” indicated that ‘insur- 
ance companies of all classes, if transacting a 
countrywide business, are subject to a greater 
multiplicity of State laws than any other class 
of corporation.” He praised the work done by 
the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners in the direction of uniformity of re- 
quirements and said: 


The substitution of Federal for State regu- 
lation of insurance has been sponsored on sev- 
eral occasions but to date no progress has been 
made and as the United States Supreme Court 
has consistently held that insurance is not com- 
merce and consequently not subject to Federal 
control there is little prospect of any relief 
from this quarter. There is considerable 
doubt, however, if such a change would bring 
any relief. 

With reference to the increase in casualty 


business, Mr. Tarbell pointed to the figures 
for companies writing in Connecticut as set 
forth in the following tabulation: 


No. of 
Year Companies Premiums Written 
OE am hia he wee xen alae ek 49 $ 81,778,191.58 
ROWS 0'si6o5:s Abaalieea awe 57 133,782,221.95 
BOE esis cow wedocte ie ee cee 60 310,622,591.48 
FNS ek std nonsense cucu 73 521,669,125.14 


Leon S. Senior, manager of the Compensa- 
tion Rating Inspection Board, submitted a “Re- 
view of Judicial Decision in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Cases”; and Edmund S. Cogswell 
presented a paper dealing with “The Statistical 
Investigation of the Massachusetts Commission 
Investigating the Question of Old Age Pen- 
sions.” 

CAUSES OF COMPENSATION LossES 

“The Tendency of Labor Saving to In- 
crease Compensation Costs” was explained in 
a paper by Leslie L. Hall who said that this 
trend was in part due to the increase in acc? 


19: 


dents wherever non-hazardous payrolls were 
diminished by the substitution of machines for 
men. He divided the influences causing in- 
creased losses into two general groups. The 
first embraced: 1. Liberalizing amendments 
to the compensation laws. 2. Liberality of 
awards made by boards. 3. Increase of sever- 
ity in accidents due to prevention of non-seri- 
ous accidents and to additional use of ma- 
chinery. 4. Malingering due to increased bene- 
fits. 5. Higher charges for the service of 
physicians, hospitals and medical items. 

The second group of items contributing to in- 
creased losses in compensation lines included: 
1. Industrial activity. 2. Carelessness of 
employees in industry. 3. Desire for adventure. 
4. Faulty educational methods. 5. Readjust- 
ments in industry. 6. Increased machinery$ 


DINNER TO R. A. MANSFIELD HOBBS 
Birthday Celebration Arranged for Coun- 
sel of Independence Companies 
In celebration of his fiftieth birthday, a din- 
ner will be given at the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York city, on December 12, in honor of R. A. 
Mansfield Hobbs, counsel of the Independence 
companies, Philadelphia. Mr. Hobbs’ many 
friends have organized a committee which will 
be in charge of the affair and among the mem- 
bers of which are Charles H. Holland, presi- 
dent of the Independence companies, and 
Bayard P. Holmes, of the Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau. In its banquet invitation, this com- 
mittee has embodied the following tribute to 

Mr. Hobbs: 


Mansfield Hobbs has more friends than most 
men are favored with. Perhaps he deserves 
them more than do most men. His public 
work and business activities have circled him 
with so wide and yet so intimate a group of 
real companions who love him for his absolute 
sincerity, his honesty and his rugged character 
that it is difficult for us to estimate the number 
who will want to be present. 


Employers Indemnity Authorized by 
Treasury Department 

The Employers Indemnity Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, has been examined by representatives 
of the United States Treasury Department, 
and, as a result, has been authorized by cer- 
tificate of authority to transact fidelity and 
surety business with the department. A rating 
of $104,550 was given the company. 

The new surety division of the Employers 
Indemnity is under the direction of Vice- 
President Dennis Hudson and Assistant Secre- 
tary Harry D. Allen. 


Reduction in Collision Rates on Pacific 
Coast 

San Francisco, Cauir., November 23.—The 
International Indemnity Company of Los 
Angeles has announced that, in accordance with 
the recent ruling of the Pacific Coast Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Conference, it will also 
allow a reduction in collision rates to members 
of the National Automobile Club. The cas- 
ualty companies generally are not meeting the 
situation, although those with fire company 
running mates, it is understood, will comply 
with the recent ruling. 
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THE DEMAND FOR AN OUTLET FOR CATASTROPHE AND EXCESS REINSURANCE 
OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, LIABILITY AND OTHER CASUALTY LINES 
IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY HAS BEEN MET BY 


American Re-Insurance Co. 


242 S. 13th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Assets - - - -  $4,439,946.82 
Capital - - - - 750,000.00 
Surplus - - - - 885,425.17 
Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve 500,000.00 
Reserves - - - - 2,200,980.45 


RE-INSURANCE ONLY 


Specializing in Workmen's Compensation Catastrophe and Excess Liability Treaties 
Competing with no direct-writing Insurance Company 
Qualified before U. S. Treasury and Licensed by Principal States 

Financially Strong Conservatively Managed Liberal Contracts 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 























Central States Life 


Insurance Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 








General Agency Openings 
in 
FLORIDA — ILLINOIS 
TEXAS | MINNESOTA 
UTAH SOUTH DAKOTA 





Assets $6,500,000 





Insurance in Force 
$65,000,000 














PENNSYLVANIA 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Has openings for Progressive General and District Agents 
to handle all forms of Health and Accident Insurance. 


PENNSYLVANIA MARYLAND 
OHIO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
NEW JERSEY _DELAWARE 


Executive Offices 


COMMONWEALTH BLDG., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


es 























DETROIT FIDELITY AND 
SURETY COMPANY 


Home Office, Detroit, Michigan 
HOMER H. McKEE, President 


Specialists in Fidelity and Surety Bonds exclusively. 
We give SERVICE. ‘This means an increased pre- 


mium account. 


SERVICE is a much abused word—all of us talk it— 


some of us give it. 


We have agency territory available in the following 


States: 
Arkansas Kentucky 
alifornia Maryland 
Colorado Massachusetts 
Connecticut Michigan 
Dist. of Columbia Minnesota 
Florida Mississippi 
Illinois Missouri 
Indiana Nebraska 
Iowa New Jersey 
Kansas New York 


Correspondence solicited 


Large qualifying power 


Wisconsin—Wyoming 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 
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ORGANIZATION FORMED 





Massachusetts Automobile Rating 
and Accident Prevention Bureau 
Launched 





MERIT-RATING PLAN PROVIDED 





Purpose of Body Outlined—Ten Compa- 
nies on Governing Committee 


Boston, Mass., November 24.—Under the 
compulsory automobile insurance law, effective 
in Massachusetts January 1, 1927, it falls upon 
the shoulders of the Commissioner of In- 
surance to determine what rate shall be charged 
for this new coverage. As of January I, 1927, 
every car owner in Massachusetts must carry 
a five and ten thousand liability policy, bond 
himself for a similar amount, or deposit $5,000 
in cash or securities with the State. The law 
does in no way apply to property damage. Its 
purpose was to protect those who might be in- 
jured on the highway by persons unable to pay 
any judgment brought against them. 

Commissioner of Insurance Wesley E. Monk 
some weeks ago called the representatives of 
the casualty companies transacting business in 
Massachusetts together, asking them for their 
assistance and co-operation in the solution of 
this rate-making problem. It was pointed out 
that there was no real experience upon which 
to base a rate, as the coverage applies only 
to the highways of Massachusetts. Further- 
more, it will be practically imperative that the 
insurance companies accept all risks offered 
them. They can appeal, if they do not wish 
to issue a policy to a certain individual, but 
must abide by the decision of the court. 

After considerable discussion and some argu- 
ment between stock and non-stock represent- 
atives, the Commissioner demanded better co- 
operation. The representatives present elected 
a committee composed of six stock and four 
mutual companies to draw up some plan to 
submit to the Commissioner. This plan, which 
called for a new rating bureau, to be known 
as the Massachusetts Automobile Rating and 
Accident Prevention Bureau, was duly sub- 
mitted and accepted. 

The original committee of ten furthermore 
suggested in its report that the matter of a con- 
stitution for the new rate making organization 
be referred back to it. The committee also 
suggested that copies of this constitution, after 
it had been approved by the Insurance Com- 
missioner, be sent to all Massachusetts carriers 
transacting such business and that the ac- 
ceptance by them of the constitution would 
mean their membership in the Bureau. 

; The constitution, as finally agreed upon and 
in the form in which it will be sent out by the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department to all the 
companies, provides for the development of a 
merit-rating plan whereby rates may be ad- 
Justed to the hazard of individual risks. It 
also stipulates a’ membership fee in the new 
bureau of $so: expenditures above the amount 
of the dues being assessed on the basis of rel- 
ative premium voluume. Those eligible for 


membership include all carriers authorized in 


Massachusetts and the home office of the new 
bureau will be in Boston, including a govern- 
ing committee and an accident prevention com- 
mittee. There will be no automatic promulga- 
tion of merit rates and the bureau will have a 
manager and secretary; the former to be the 
general manager of the Massachusetts Rating 
and Inspection Bureau. The objects of the 
Massachusetts Automobile Rating and Accident 
Prevention Bureau are given in the constitution 
as follows: 


, 

(a) The collection and analysis of such 
statistical data as may be necessary for the 
purpose of the Automobile Bureau. 

(b) The formulation of provisions for 
Motor Vehicle Liability policies and bonds and 
other forms required by law. 

(c) The classification according to hazard 
of motor vehicles and trailers which are sub- 
ject to the provisions of Chapters 345 and 346 
of the Laws of 1925, and all acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; the estab- 
lishment of rules governing the writing of 
Public Liability insurance and the execution of 
bonds upon such motor vehicles and trailers. 

(d) The determination, upon the basis of 
the combined experience of all carriers, of pure 
premiums for the various classes of such mo- 
tor vehicles and trailers. 

(e) The determination, upon the basis of 
the combined experience of stock companies, of 
expense loadings which shall be used for the 
purpose of converting the pure premiums for 
the several classes of motor vehicles and trailers 
into gross rates; it heing understood that the 
stock company members shall determine the 
said amounts of expense loadings and that such 
expense loadings, with a'l data pertaining 
thereto, shall he furnished to the Governing 
Committee. 

(f) The development of a merit rating plan 
hy means of which rates may be equitably ad- 
justed to the hazard of individual risks. 

(zg) The furnishing of merit rates in ac- 
cordance with the following plan: 

Merit rates for individual risks shall be 
available to members upon inquiry made during 
a period sixty days prior to the expiration or 
anniversary date. Such rates shall also be 
available at any other time provided the in- 
quiring member shall present, in satisfactory 
form, an authorization from the assured; in 
the latter case, however, advices shall be sent 
to the carrying company, indicating that such 
request has been made without divulging the 
name of the inquiring member. 

(h) The explanation, to every owner of a 
motor vehicle or trailer who may apply, of the 
rate for his risk, including the method of its 
computation. 

(i) The encouragement of owners and op- 
erators of motor vehicles and trailers to re- 
duce the number and severity of automobile 
accidents. 

(j) The stamping, if correct, of such docu- 
ments as the governing committee may require 
members to file with the Automobile Bureau 
on risks which are subject to merit rating. 


It is provided that the annual meeting shall 
be held in Boston on the same date as the 
meeting of the Massachusetts Rating and In- 
spection Bureau. Special meetings may be 
called at any time. The governing committee 
of the new automobile bureau is composed of 
the following ten company members: Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee, Employers Liability, 
General Accident, Travelers, United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty, Massachusetts Bonding, 
American Mutual Liability, Liberty Mutual, 
Federal Mutual Liability and Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casaulty. 


aI 


FRED S. JAMES & COMPANY GET GEN- 
ERAL ACCIDENT IN CHICAGO 


Meeker-Magner to Continue Representa- 
tion—Personnel Changes Listed 


The General Accident, Fire and Life Assur- 
ance Corporation, through Frederick Richard- 
son, United States manager, has announced 
the appointment of Fred S. James & Company 
as its general agents in Chicago. Meeker- 
Magner Company, located in the Insurance 
Exchange building in the Windy City, have 
represented the General Accident since 1902 
and will continue to do so. 

Ix. J. Schafer, vice-president of Meeker- 
Magner, will become casualty manager for 
Fred S. James & Company. He is one of the 
most prominent casualty agency men in the 
West and is president of the Insurance Club of 
Chicago. 

Frank J. Schafer, for ten years claim man- 
ager of the General Accident in Chicago, will 
be manager of the Meeker-Magner Company. 


S. H. Pool to Represent Federation at 
Washington Meeting 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., November 23.—S. 
H. Pool, resident manager of the Fidelity and 


Casualty Company here, and National Coun- 


cillor for the Insurance Federation, will rep- 
resent the latter organization in Washington 
on December roth, at the conference of trade 
bodies and industrial leaders to combat gov- 
ernment intrusion in business. 








COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 
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Is [t Insured ? 


FURS Insured against Loss of any kind 3 
(except Moth and Wear and Tear) at 
All Times and AIl Places 


A. F. SHAW & COMPANY 


80 Maiden Lane Insurance Exchange 
New York City ; Chicago, Ill 
General Agents - ‘All Risks” Department 


at Le ee , 
Sait Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 














THE EXPERIENCE GRADING 
AND RATING SCHEDULE 


By E. G. RICHARDS 
Formerly U. S. Manager, North British & Mercantile Insurance Company, 
and a former President of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


A practical treatise on the computing of 


FIRE INSURANCE RATES 


From Actual Experience Costs 


Because of his extensive experience in fire underwriting 
and his close study and analysis of its various phases, 
there is probably no one in the fire insurance business 
better qualified than Mr. Richards to furnish the 
long-sought key to the problem of fire insurance rate- 
making from actual costs. 


FIRE INSURANCE RATING 


is a most important subject and no fire underwriter 
can afford to overlook Mr. Richards’ carefully worked 
out system. 
Cloth Binding, 220 pages 
Price, postpaid, $4 
Bound in with the above-named book is now included Mr. Richards’ 
pamphlet (sold separately at $1 per copy) on@ 
FIRE UNDERWRITING PROFITS 
as related to 
EXPERIENCE RATE-MAKING 


a striking analysis of underwriting results for 22 years, and an argument for 
a change in the manner of computing underwriting profits. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Selling Agents 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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A MODERN MERCHANT 


Through modern merchandising the 
necessities of life become instantly 
available in all parts of the country, 
Everywhere, therefore, is an L. & L. & 
G. agent to supply one of the most 
urgent of these needs—Insurance. 











The L. & L. & G. agent is always 
| foremost among the merchants of his 
| section. Heis progressive, intelligent, 
| a factor in the affairs of his community. 
| And as would be expected, the goods 
| he sells—L. & L. & G. policies—are 
highly regarded by his clientele. 
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Rochester, N. Y. 


An “‘old-line’”’ Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, with Home Office located in the East, 
has a General Agency opening in Rochester, 
N. Y., and surrounding territory. 


If interested write “S. M. L.,” care of 
THE SPECTATOR. Your letter, outlining 
your past business connections, will be 
respected as confidential and an interview 
arranged. 
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WHITNEY PALACHE RE-ELECTED 
Again Heads Eastern Union—Three Com- 
panies Added to Membership 


Whitney Palache, manager of the Commter- 
cia! Union Assurance Company, was unani- 
mously re-elected president of the Eastern 
Union at the annual meeting of that body, held 
at its headquarters last Thursday. The fol- 
lowing officers were also honored with unani- 
mous re-elections: Ralph B. Ives, president of 
the ZEtna Insurance Company, vice-president ; 
B. M. Culver, vice-president of the Niagara 
Fire Insurance Company, treasurer, and Ralph 
G. Potter, secretary. 

Applications for membership to the Eastern 
Union were submitted by the membership com- 
mittee for the following: George R. Fulton, 
secretary of the Fire and Marine Underwriters: 
Herbert W. Ellis, vice-president of the Imperial 
Assurance Company; and H.,G. B. Alexander, 
United States manager of the Transcontinental 
Insurance Company of New York. All were 
unanimously elected as representative members 
for their respective companies. 

Several other committees turned in reports, 
the one on co-operation announcing that it had 
arrived at a tentative plan, which was then 
being revised and would be ready for presen- 
tation to the companies in a short time, A com- 
mittee appointed to prepare a memorial reso- 
lution on the loss occasioned by the passing of 
Robert N. Hughs, Southern manager of the }n- 
surance Company of North America, submitted 
its resolution, which was adopted. A commit- 
tee of three was chosen to draw up memorial 
resolutions to the late E. G. Snow, former presi- 
dent of the Home. 


F. C. White Heads Auto Conference 

Frederick C. White, vice-president of the 
Hartford Fire, was elected president of the 
National Automobile Underwriters Confer- 
ence at the annual meeting of that organiza- 
tion, held in New York city, last Friday. 
Other officers elected were William R. Hedge. 
president of the Boston, vice-president; Her- 
bert W. Ellis, assistant manager of the Phoe- 
nix of London, was re-elected treasurer. The 
governing and other committees are named by 
the president, while the general manager and 
secretary are chosen by the executive commit- 
tee, 

A few amendments were added to the con- 
stitution, the idea being to facilitate the work- 
ing of the conference and to take much of the 
work usually done by committees of company 
officials off their hands. 


Louis Harding and William S. Crawford 
Talk to Examining Underwriters 

Informal talks by Louis Harding, manager 
of the Underwriters Bureau of the Middle and 
Southern States, and William S. Crawford, 
the well-known insurance editor of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, featured the monthly dinner 
meeting of the Examining Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York, held at Miller’s Restau- 


ary New York city, the evening of Novem- 
ef 19, 


NEW ORLEANS NEWS-LETTER 
Big Dock Loss Brings Out Fallacy of Low 
Rates 
New Orteans, La., November 20.—Tuesday 
night, November 17, New Orleans was visited 
by one of the most destructive conflagrations in 
her history when one quarter of a mile of 
docks and warehouses and their contents were 

entirely destroyed. 

It is reported that the fire had been burning 
for fully half an hour before the alarm was 
turned in and as ill luck would have it one 
of the dock board’s fire fighting tugs, the 
“Deluge” was out of commission, being laid 
up for repairs. 

The fire raged for several hours and for a 
while a section of the wholesale business dis- 
trict fronting on the river was in imminent 
peril. 

Our fire department again proved its worth 
and mettle and despite the handicaps which 
hampered its efforts did splendid work. 

At this time all estimates as to the aggregate 
loss must be largely speculative, but estimators 
whose experience give weight to their expres- 
sions are of the opinion that the dock board’s 
losses will reach $750,000, while the losses on 
coffee and other merchandise will approximate 
over $3,500,000. 

The dock board’s insurance totals $3,462,000 
under a blanket cover and divided among the 
following companies: 


Automobile of Tlartford:. ..0cccescesses $1.781,000 
Tnsurance Company of North America.... 1,431,000 
Providence Washington .......-....00. 150,000 
CANE oc Shee cepa ca sae aoe eee 100,000 


Under a special condition the dock board will 
stand $100,000 before the blanket cover can be 
called upon. 

By this liberal arrangement the dock board 
has saved the premium on $100,000, but loses 
indemnity to the extent of $100,000. 

The business was taken by the companies at 
rates considerably less than those advised by 
the fire prevention bureau. 

There is a saying that “every crow believes 
its little ones to be white,” and it is no unusual 
experience to come across a property-owner 
who believes, or rather pretends to believe, 
that his risk is incombustible. 

It is reported that there were some people 
who were of the opinion that the docks were 
practically fireproof and that any little blaze 
that might start up would and could be 
promptly suppressed and confined to an area 
so small as to be really insignificant. 

But the president of the board, who is one 
of our foremost financiers and a clear-visioned 
level-headed and practical business man lab- 
ored under no such delusion and insisted on 
the board’s taking out fire insurance fairly ade- 
quate in amount to the values at risk. 

O’Hacerrty. 


—The List of Inspected Accident Hazard Appliances, 
dated October, 1925, has been issued by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Chicago. 

A. D. Dozois, assistant manager of the Albany 
affice of the Travelers Insurance Company, has re- 
signed. 
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UTAH AGENTS MEET 
Commissioner J. G. McQuarrie Says Utah 
Laws Allow Auto Manufacturers to 
Write Own Insurance 
Satt LaKxe City, Utan, November 16.— 
“There is nothing in the insurance laws of this 
State to prevent automobile manufacturers 
writing insurance on their own cars, provided 
they are admitted to the State as other insur- 
ance companies and their agents or dealers are 
duly licensed insurance agents,” said J. G. 
McQuarrie, State Insurance Commissioner, it 
an address before the annual convention of the 
Utah State Association of Insurance Agents at 
the Hotel Utah on Saturday. Mr. McQuarrie 
told of correspondence he had some time ago 
with a prominent automobile manufacturing 
concern in the East and said the company was 
not admitted into the State for insurance pur- 
poses at that time because it did not fully com- 
ply with the requirement of the insurance de- 
partment. Discussing the subject of purchas- 
ing agents and secretaries of school boards act- 
ing as insurance agents and getting commis- 
sion on business furnished by their boards, the 
Insurance Commissioner said there was nothing 
in the insurance laws of Utah to prevent this, 
but they might be breaking some rule govern- 

ing their official employment. 

The convention was attended by delegates 
from Ogden and Provo, as well as Salt Lake 
City, and was presided over by Frank W. Jen- 
nings, Jennings Insurance Agency, Salt Lake 
City, president of the Association. Among the 
speakers at the two business sessions beside 
Mr. McQuarrie, State Insurance Commissioner, 
was Willard Done, a former incumbent of that 
office, and J. H. Roberts, secretary of the lo- 
cal branch of the Board of Fire Underwriters. 
H. F. Badger, secretary of the San Francisco 
office of the board, who was to have addressed 
the convention, was confined to his room at the 
hotel through illness. Mr. Badger was sent a 
note of regret from the convention and some 
flowers. 

J. George Midgley of the Heber J. Grant & 
Co. general agency, Salt Lake City, was chosen 
president of the association for the coming 
year, and C. C. Gaskell of Ogden, vice-presi- 
dent. T. H. Cartwright, well-known Salt Lake 
City insurance man, was elected secretary. The 
executive committee chosen was 0. V. Von- 
bauer, E. H. Miller and H. O. Snow, all of 
Salt Lake City; J. S. Campbell, Ogden, and 
R. S. Curtis, Provo. 

A banquet was held at the hotel in the even- 
ing at which Mayor C. Clarence Nelsen of 
Salt Lake City was one of the principal speak- 
ers. J. H. Andrews of Ogden was toastmaster. 


L. & L. & G. Appointment 
H. C. Porter, Jr., has been appointed State 
agent for the Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company, Ltd., and the Federa? 
Union Insurance Company in the State of 
South Carolina to succeed Edward Cay, who 
resigned October 31. The appointment of Mr. 
Porter takes effect December 1, 1925. His 

headquarters will be at Columbia, S. C. 
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REVISE QUAKE RATES 


Pacific Board Adopts Scientific 
Basis 


RESULT OF INTENSIVE STUDY 


Territory Divided According to Geologic 
Structure and Conditions 

San Francisco, Cauir., November 20.—A 
revolutionary revision of the rates and rules 
‘governing the writing of earthquake insurance 
in California, Montana, Nevada and Alaska 
has been announced by the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters of the Pacific following several 
months intensive study of the question in con- 
junction with several of the West’s leading 
scientists, including Bailey Willis, the seismol- 
ogist, who predicted the Santa Barbara earth- 
quake several months before it occurred. The 
new schedule has six classifications, as com- 
pared with only three under the rules adopted 
shortly after the Santa Barbara quake. Also, 
the rates are lower in some instances, espe- 
cially for class one in California, and con- 
siderably higher in others. The plan of rat- 
ing is along the lines advocated by Dr. Bailey 
Willis early this year, according to under- 
writers. The territory is divided into sections, 
according to geological conditions and struc- 
ture. In this manner the earthquake rates 
approach nearer to the scientific. Summarized 
the new classifications are as follows: 


Class 1.—Frame frame 
ments, etc. 

Class 2—Class “A” buildings. 

Class 3.—Frame buildings, not over three 
stories in height; not more than 4000 square 
feet of ground floor area. 

Class 4.—Class “B” buildings as defined in 
brick mercantile schedule. 

Class 5.—Brick, concrete, stone and mill con- 
struction, defined in the brick mercantile sched- 
ule as Class “C” buildings. 

Class 6.—Buildings constructed of tile, con- 
crete block, adobe or brick veneer; dams, 
bridges, reservoirs and all other classes of 
construction not mentioned in the forgoing 
classifications. 





dwellings, apart- 


Ratrs AND Rures Covertnc Direct Loss or DAMAGE 

The following rates require a 50 per cent or greater 
reduced rate average clause in all policies covering 
on risks in Class 1; and 70 per cent or greater clause 
for all other classifications. A reduction of 5 per 
cent shall be allowed for the use of an 80 per cent 
reduced rate average clause and 10 per cent of the 
90 per cent clause: 


BUILDING 

Rates in the counties of Alpine, Amador, 
Calaveras, Colusa, Eldorado, Fresno, Glenn, Kings, 
Madera, Mariposa, Merced, Nevada, Placer, Sacra- 
mento, San Joaquin, Shasta, Siskiyou, Stanislaus, 
Sutter, Tehama, Tulare, Tuolumne, Yolo, and Yuba 
shall be: Class No. 1, .10; Class 2, .25; Class 3, .30; 
Class 4, .45; Class 5, .75; Class 6, .95. 

Rates in the counties of Alameda, Contra Costa, 
Delnorte, Humboldt, Inyo, Kern, Lake, Lassen, Los 
Angeles, Marin, Mendocino, Modoc, Mono, Mosterey 
Napa, Orange, Plumas, San Benito, San Diego, San 
Francisco, San Luis, Obispo, San Mateo, Santa Clara, 
Santa Cruz, Sierra, Solano, Sonoma, Trinity, Ventura 
and State of Montana, shall be: Class 1, .14; Class 
2, .85; Class 3, .40; Class 4, .60; Class 5, 1.00. 


Butte, 
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The interest displayed by many financial 
and business houses in statistics showing the 
condition and progress of fire insurance com- 
panies has been demonstrated by numerous let- 
ters from business concerns which annually 
purchase the Fire Policyholders 
Pocket Index, some of which letters have been 
published in THrE SPpeEcrator. 

The list of subscribers to that publication in- 
cludes railroads, national banks, savings banks, 


Insurance 





———_ 
trust companies, building and loan Associations, 
private bankers and stock brokers, manutge. 
turers, contractors, lawyers, merchants, mort. 
gage companies, auditors, investment compa- 
nies, general publishers, public officials, credit. 
rating institutions, and many other important 
businesses. 

It has been the custom of many fire insyr. 
ance companies, agents, general agents and 
brokers to broadly distribute the Fire Insyr. 


BRANCHES: 
LAMONT, CORLISS & COMPANY ee 
AGENTS FOR MANUFACTURERS zane 
PITTSBURGH 
131 Hudson St., pia das 
SEATTLE 
NEW YORK aia cacd 
May 19th, 1925. Capie Appress ORTHODOX’ 


The Spectator Company, 


135 William Street, 


New York City. 


Dear Sirs: 


We are in receipt of your favor of the 13th 
inst., and thank you for the duplicate copy 
of your Fire Insurance Pocket Index. 


Our Insurance Department has used this for 
reference for many years, and consider it the 
best brief form of financial report that has 


come to their notice. 


They make use of it 


in the manner which you state, namely, to 

check off the standing, experience and progress 
of Companies with which they are not familiar. 
Naturally, most of the good sized organizations 
are known to them, but there are new ones con- 
stantly entering the field, and your book proves 


very useful. 


It is possible to obtain a good 


idea of the financial condition of a Company 


almost at a glance. 


Very truly yours, 


LAMONT, CORLISS, & COMPANY, 


AWP 3CRM 


Treasure re 








Rates in the counties of Imperial, Riverside, and 
San Bernardino, shall be: Class 1, .15; Class 2, .40; 
Class 3, .45; Class 4, .65; Class 5, 1.10; Class 6, 1.40. 

The rates in Alaska and Nevada shall be: Class, 1, 
409; Class: 2, .18; Class-S,,..20; ‘Class.-4, ;803.Claas: 5, 
.00; Class 6, .65. 

ConTENTS 

Stock in sprinklered buildings shall take a rate 10 
per cent higher than the same stock in unsprinklered 

buildings. 
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Add 20 per cent to the building rate when insur 
ing the following contents: Art Galleries, Curios and 
Art Stores, Chemical Laboratories, China Decorating, 
Crockery and Glassware, Glass and Glazing Shops, 
including Mirror Manufacturing, Japanese and Chinese 
Goods. 


Add 10 per cent to the building rate when insuring 
the following contents: Candy stores, clock and 
watch stocks, drug and medicine stores, wholesale 
and retail electric and gas fixtures and lamp stocks, 
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ance Policyholders’ Pocket Index so as to reach 
thousands of their customers. This is a wise 
proceeding, and if all companies could be per- 
suaded to act in concert in furthering the dis- 
tribution of the Fire Index, the best interests 
of insurance would be advanced. Leading un- 
derwriters have long he'd the opinion that the 
public should be more fully informed as to the 
small profit margin in fire underwriting and 
the facts are shown in the Fire Index. The 


interest of the public in the standing of fire 
insurance companies is evidenced by many let- 
ters, which The Spectator Company has on 
file, from policyholders who appreciate the 
value of the Fire Index as a work of reference 
and testify to their use of it in the conducting 
of their business. Many of these letters have 
been printed from time to time in THE SPEcTA- 
tor during the past several months. Two 
more of them are presented below. 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLow CO, Ine. 
PLOWS) -HARROWS)=- WHEELSARROWS; 


W.W.WIARD, PREsiveNnT 

WM. BUTTERWORTH, vice eresivent 
C.A.CHASE, vice Presioant 

L.8. THURLOW, TraeasuRER 
G.A.NEWMAN, secratany 


SYRACUSE, NVY.,u.s.A. 


May 14, 1925. 


The Spectator Company 


135 Wiliiam St. 
New York City. 


Gentl emen. 


We received in the morning:s mail 
the 1925 issue of the Fire Insurance Pocke.. 


Index. 


We have used this booklet for several 
years and find it very valuable for checking 
our fire insurance policies to be sure our 
insurance is carried in companies which are 
financially strong. 


A number oz mer in the plant have used 


it to check the 


insurance on their personal 


property and in several cases when their insurance 
expired have had it written with stronger 
companies efter looking over the pocket index. 


AWE* EMM 


Very truly yours 
SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO. Inc. 














jewelry stores, photo supplies, restaurants. 
All other contents te take building rate. 
and fixtures shall take the same rate as the building 


Furniture 


in which they are contained. 

Page 21 and a portion of 21-a contains the earth 
quake policy form provisions which are too long to 
quote. These can be consulted at the Exchange. 


Rates anp Rutes Covertnc OTHER ForMs OF 
EARTHQUAKE INDEMNITY 
Rents—Gross or Net.—Building rate to apply. 


Forms shall be the same as prescribed for fire cov 
erage. This section also applies to dwellings and 
other buildings occupied in their entirety by the owner. 

Rental Value.—The rate for this coverage shall be 
the 70 per cent reduced rate average building rate 
plus 25 per cent—the 100 per cent reduced rate aver- 
age clause to apply without reduction therefor. 

Leaschold Interest-—The same torms and rules as 
prescribed for fire to apply. The rate shall. be the 70 
per cent reduced rate average building rate. 
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SEVERS RELATIONS 





Los Angeles Exchange to Separate 
from Pacific Board 





I. 0. LEVY RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 





New Constitution and By-Laws to Be 
Drawn Up—San Francisco Conditions 
Presented 

Los ANGELES, Catir., November 20.—The 
Los Angeles Fire Insurance Exchange at its 
annual meeting voted to sever relations with 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific 
insofar as supervision of the exchanges activi- 
ties by the board are concerned. The govern- 
ing committee was instructed to consider ways 
and means and bring to the exchange a report 
looking to the drawing up of a new constitu- 
tion and by-laws that will result in the ex- 
change acting alone. 

The committee also was instructed to go into 
the question of State regulation of rates and to 
collect data looking toward writing a bill for 
introduction into the California Legislature for 
such regulation in this State. 

The six points presented to the board in 
San Francisco recently by the San Francisco 
Brokers Exchange, the Los Angeles Exchange 
and the State Association of Insurance Agents 
were given to the membership. They provide 
for separate rating and managerial. bodies in 
the board, participation of all stock companies” 
in the use of the rates promulgated and agency 
representation, only to members of the three 
organizations. 

Officers elected are: President, I. O. Levy; 
vice-president, Leo Clairemont; secretary, 
Gordon Doolittle; treasurer, C. A. Kenyon, 
governing committee, Matt T. Mancha, Gordon 
Scott, William Menn, C. J. Duncan, H. G. 
Johansing, N. E. Branch, H. G. Bobey. All 
are re-elections save Mr. Duncan and : Mr. 
Johansing. 


Travelers Home Fire Beginning Business 


The Travelers Home Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, which was incorporated No- 
vember 10, 1925, reports a paid-in capital. of 
$100,000 and a paid-in surplus of $200,000. It 
will write fire and tornado risks and states 
that it will begin business at once, securing 
licenses in several States. George R. Hess is 
president, J. H. Hines is vice-president and 
chairman of the board, and G. G. Gilkeson is 
secretary and treasurer. 








Use and Occupancy.—Profits. The same forms 
and rules as prescribed for fire coverage to apply. 
The rate shall be the 70 per cent coinsurance building 
rate. 

Consequential Damage and Cold Storage Plants,— 
To follow those for fire and when consequential and 
direct damage covering under one item increase, the 
70 per cent coinsurance rate 150 per cent. Con- 
sequential liability to be written at 70 per cent coin- 
surance building rate plus 50 per cent. 


These rates 
to be applied regardless of whether there is double 
refrigeration or not. 

Commissions.—Fifteen (15) per cent only, to be. al- 
lowed on all classes. 

Term.—2% times the annual rate on all policies. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
of London 
100 William St., New,York AN) 
INDEMNITY COMPANY ns 
75 Maiden Lane, New York py 
Fire, Automobile, Tornado, Explosion, Sprinkler Leakage, Rent, W 


Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Riot & Civil Commotion, 
Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Burglary & Theft, 
Accident & Health, Plate Glass. 


SRE 














INCORPORATED 1832 


Virginia Fire and Marine 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF RICHMOND, VA. 
January 1, 1925 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums .............. $1,253,552.74 

Cee OE Se ee 308,330.35 

TTS ORE ne a aera $500,000.00 

PE MSEREINIED So 5oia'5 sw oicin ov 'cie/or0 0 scores 1,214,259.88 

Surplus to Policyholders..................- 1,714,259.88 
Pus WAMBNES§ cic y cick back oun was seensanee $3,276,142.97 

Wm. H. Palmer, President Wm. H. Palmer, Jr., Vice President 


B. C. Lewis, Jr., Secretary Wm. Palmer Hill, Asst. Secretary 





J.C. Watson, Treasurer J. M. Leake, General Agent 











THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


LIABILITY BURGLARY 

ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH BOILER 

AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 

TEAMS ELEVATOR 

COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 
Established 1869 





LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT on, Lid., °Enauano. 


Head Office 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
C. M., Berger, United States Manager 


Philadelphia Branch Office 
Wood Building, 512-514 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ELMER A. LORD & CO., Resident Managers. 145 Milk Street, Boston, Mass 








The Zero Hour 


Zero Weather is the Zero Hour for sprinkler 
systems. An open window on a cold night may 
mean frozen pipes and resultant damage when 
they burst. Jack Frost works overtime, Sundays 
included. 


With a list of sprinkler equipped buildings as 
your prospects, do your solicitation early. 


Remember the Fidelity-Phenix Schedule and 
Inspection Service in this connection. For infor- 
mation and aid write direct to our Engineering 
Department or ask the Fidelity-Phenix ‘‘ Special.’ 


Last call for Sprinkler Leakage Insurance be- 
fore the mercury drops out of sight! 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


ERNEST STURM, CHairman oF THE Boaro. 
PAUL L.HAID, PresipentT.. 


CASH CAPITAL FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


New York Chicago Montreal San Francisco 

















FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 


Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 








FIDELITY ann SURETY BONDS 


ACCIDENT, HEALTH. BURGLARY, AUTO- 
MOBILE, LIABILITY, PLATE GLASS AND 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSUR- 
ANCE, 








CAPITAL, $2,450,000.00 
ASSETS, $8,358,829.72 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, $3,468,675.94 


Union Inpemnity 
execs, COMPANY ~sezenr~ 














SAN FRANCISCO 
RICHMOND 


NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Marsh & McLennan 
INSURANCE 
Fire Liability Marine 


175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 








London Seattle Montreal 
Winnipeg Detroit Duluth 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo 
Phoenix Columbus Portland 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

Sprinklers in Private Dwellings.—A short 
while ago in a large private dwelling the 
owner, being impressed with the importance of 
private protection, installed an automatic alarm 
and special building signal throughout. It was 
the first case in this territory that was subject 
to consideration for the installation of such 
devices. It was decided that the risk was en- 
titled to the proper allowance and hence it was 
specifically rated. There is now a further de- 
velopment where a physician, having remodeled 
his private dwelling, has installed sprinklers 
below grade. He was seriously impressed 
awhile ago with the loss of life which occurred 
in a private dwelling, due to fire. Therefore, 
in planning for his new home he has intro- 
duced sprinklers throughout the portions below 
grade. These include, of course, the real 
working departments of the home, such as 
storage, kitchen, laundry, pantry, service hall- 
way. The equipment in fact does a little more 
than cover the basement, because the pantry 
and service hallway are on the first floor and 
that has been included in the equipment. This 
is certainly a healthy indication of the grow- 
ing appreciation of the best kind of fire pro- 
tection. 

The Insurance Institute of America, Inc.— 
An important meeting of the board of, gov- 
ernors held on Tuesday, the 24th, had before it 
among other things the important question of 
elective fellows. Provision is made in the Yn- 
stitute for the obtaining of a fellowship by 
examination and within a month the condi- 
tions necessary to fulfill that condition will be 
published. In addition to that the problem 
has been presented of elective fellowships. 
This feature was used to a certain extent in 
Great Britain, the time limit being imposed. 
That is, a time was fixed and after such a date 
no fellows could be elected, but all must be- 
come fellows by examination. The conditions 
in the United States are somewhat different. 
The problem presented, due to the wide area, 
is not easy of solution. It was not completely 
solved in the meeting on the 24th, but an ad- 
vance was made in regard thereto. After the 
election the individual will, of course, be noti- 
fied, but no announcement of names will be 
made until his acceptance has been received. 
Two more companies were elected to member- 
ship. One the New Hampshire Fire Insurance 


Company and the other the Union Indemnity 
Company. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 
Fire Underwriters Association to Fine 
Violators. — The announcement by _ the 
executive committee of the Philadelphia Fire 
Underwriters Association that it proposes to 
Impose fines upon those agents who fail within 
2 specified length of time to correct rate and 
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form violations comes as a very agreeable sur- 
prise to the insurance fraternity generally. 
But say some agents, “Is this to apply only to 
a few agents or is it to be meted out alike to 
all?” “For years,’ another agent goes on to 
say, “we have been going along in Philadel- 
phia in a helter skelter fashion, and it is about 
time some drastic action is taken. I do not 
put much faith, however, in the new fining pol- 
icy being carried out, but I certainly hope it 
is enforced with all the vigor of a General 
Butler.” It is pleasure, however, to say that 
the personnel of the executive committee as at 
present constituted represents men of high 
integrity and excellent judgment, the members 
being, H. W. Stephenson, chairman, local 
manager Liverpool and London and Globe; 
Edward Troxell, R. M. Coyle & Co.; Richard 
Cross, L. M. Addis & Co,; J. Burns Allen, 
Chas. Tredick & Co.; Samuel P. Rodgers, In- 
surance Company of State of Pennsylvania: 
George R. Packard, Stokes, Packard, Haugh- 
ton & Smith; George Y. Shermer, Durban & 
Co.; C. W. Johnson, Insurance Company of 
North America; Harold Haskins, Platt, Yung- 
man & Co. J. Sanderson Trump was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO 

Atlas Now Non-Board.—The Insurance 
Brokers Exchange of San Francisco, which 
has continued relations with the Atlas Assur- 
ance for several months past although the com- 
pany had retired from membership in the Board 
of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, has finally 
announced that “on and after November 16, the 
Atlas Assurance Company would be considered, 
under the rules, a non-board company, with 
which members could deal only in accordance 
with the rules.” This means that the members 
cannot deal with the Atlas at all except under 
relief. The Atlas was practically forced out 
of the board a few months ago owing to a 
controversy over the general agency appoint- 
ments of its subsidiary company, the Albany. 
Under the provisions of the constitution of the 
Pacific Board, a subsidiary company must be 
a member of the board if the parent company 
holds membership. It appears that the Albany 
did not make application until it had made the 
appointments complained about. This involved 
the Atlas and when the Albany applied it was 
denied membership. 

Lightning Clause Change.—The Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the Pacific has changed 
Clause A of the lightning and electrical appara- 
tus clause in several particulars; the principal 
change being, however, that the $100 exemption 
shall apply only in case the damage results 
from fire caused by electricity and is not to 
be claimed if damage is from fire resulting 
from other causes. The rule now states that 
Clause A is mandatory only to electrical plants 
and does not apply to mercantile risks. 
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Successor to C. A. Ricks.—George Kothe, 
manager of the Los Angeles Fire Insurance 
Exchange, was elected secretary of the Cali- 
formnia Association of Insurance Agents at a 
meeting of the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation in San Francisco last week. Mr. Kothe 
succeeds C. A. Ricks, who resigned, due to the 
pressure of his personal business affairs. He 
has been manager of the Los Angeles Ex- 
cxhange for a number of years. The associa- 
tion will also have a headquarters in San 
Francisco. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Exchange Nominating Committee.— 
George H. Allen, Firemens, New Jersey; F. C. 
Burrill, Phoenix, Connecticut; W. T. Furness, 
Commercial Union; C. W. Page, Jr., Connecti- 
cut, and George W. Roberts, Springfield Fire 
and Marine, have been elected the nominating 
committee of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change. The committee will report previous to 
December 12, the next meeting of the Ex- 
change, and the last meeting preceding the an- 
nual elections to be held in January. E. A. 
Clark, special agent of the Home group -for 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, and T. J. Clear, 
special agent of the Yorkshire and London and 
Provincial for Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
have been elected to active membership. 

Death of J. P. Morgan.—John Peek 
Morgan, identified with the Old Colony Insur- 
ance Company since its organization in 1906, 
and secretary of the company since 1916, 
dropped dead of heart distase on his way to the 
office Wednesday of last week. 
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Henry W. Ives & Company 


INCORPORATED 1910 


75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


UNDERWRITING MANAGERS for 
THE UNITED STATES and CANADA 





FOR 


EXCESS COMPENSATION 
CASUALTY COVERS 


RAIN INSURANCE 


OHIO MILLERS 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. | Security Mutual Casualty Co. 
OF CHICAGO 


Canton, Ohio 
Assets $6,800,000 


ASSETS $800,000 Surplus $2,210,000 
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The Royal Union Life 


Insurance Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 


STRONG AND PROGRESSIVE 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS— 
Over $19,000,000.00 


INSURANCE IN FORCE— 
Over $138,000,000.00 


A. C. Tucker, President 
D. C. Costello, Secretary 
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NEW EDITION IN PRESS 
Rewritten, Enlarged and Improved 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 
Expert Examiner and Adjuster 


UNIQUE AND INDISPENSABLE 


This widely known and used book now in its third edition has 
been recognized as the standard publication of its kind for 
twenty years, and is the only book giving in condensed and 
convenient form just the information required by adjusters of 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH CLAIMS 


Among the new articles in this edition are those upon 


IVY POISONING HERNIA 

CARBON MONOXIDE SEMILUNAR CARTILAGES 
POISONING SLEEPING SICKNESS 

WOOD ALCOHOL PROSTATE GLAND 
POISONING HYDROCELE 

SUNBURN ORCHITIS 

GOITRE HEMORRHOIDS 

CANCER OF THE VINCENT’S ANGINA 
STOMACH 


In addition to the new articles, all the valuable features of this 
excellent work are retained. Other new sections added relate to 


DIVISIONS OF THE BODY and ORGANS OF THE BODY 


New paragraphs have been added to every article under 
Diseases, on 


PROGNOSIS and TOTAL DISABILITY IRRESPECTIVE 
OF HOUSE CONFINEMENT 


About 25 new illustrations are included in this edition and the 
Glossary of Medical Words and Terms contains New 
Words and Definitions 


For convenience, The Adjuster’s Manual is divided into three 
sections, as follows: 


INFORMATION SYMPTOMS 


PROMINENT SIGNS AND TOTAL DISABILITY AND 
SYMPTOMS HOUSE CONFINEMENT 


TOTAL DISABILITY TOTAL DISABILITY BUT 
PARTIAL DISABILITY NON-HOUSE CONFINEMENT 


TOTAL DISABILITY IRRE- 





PROGNOSIS 

apsusvMent SPECTIVE OF HOUSE CON- 

EFFECTS PARTIAL DISABILITY 
SECTION II—DISEASES PROGNOSIS 

NAMES ADJUSTMENT 

INFORMATION EFFECTS 


SECTION III 

This section takes up the different mineral and vegetable poisons 
that are taken intentionally or by mistake, giving a brief description 
of each drug, and considering the prominent signs and symptoms 
following the swallowing of different poisons, the length of time 
house confinement exists, the duration of total disability and partial 
disability, with advise on adjustment, and effects on the insurability 
of the individual after recovery is ‘complete. 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL is invaluable to those selling Acci- 
dent and Health Claims. 


Price, in Flexible Binding, $6.00. 


Liberal discount on wholesale quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE Publishers 135 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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AUTOMOBILE 

Errors made in introduction of evidence 
require a reversal. 

Action was brought upon a policy to recover 
for damages to an automobile from theft. 
Trial resulted in a judgment for plaintiff for 
the sum of $299.05. 

Judgment must be reversed for errors. Plain- 
tiff’s “memorandum of automobile insurance” 
stated that “it is subject to the terms and con- 
ditions of an open policy issued to, and in 
possession of Edison & Co., Inc.” Held, that 
this made it necessary to produce the original 
policy or give evidence excusing its non-pro- 
duction and then to offer a copy thereof in evi- 
dence. Exhibit P3, a copy of an estimate of 
repairs made by an Automobile Company, was 
not evidential. Exhibit P 4, a complaint made 
by a patrolman, was not admissible. Exhibit 
P 6, a certified copy of the proceedings in the 
court of special sessions against one Harris, 
was not admissible. Judzment reversed. 

Smith vs. National Union Fire Ins. Co. (Sup. 
Ct. of N. Jersey), 130 Atlantic Rep. 371. 





AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 

Act of local agent of insurer may estop 
insurer. 

Plaintiff's husband at the time of his death 
held a liability policy covering operations of an 
automobile. Prior to his death, the insurance 
company had sent to its local agent a renewal 
policy in the husband’s name. Defendant’s 
agent told the plaintiff after her husband’s 
death that she could have the benefit of the 
policy, if she desired, and would give the agent 
the name of the operator. 

The local agent thereafter delivered the pol- 
icy to the plaintiff and recefved payment of 
the first premium. He forwarded the premium 
to the defendant, who accepted and retained it. 
The agent also notified the company of the 
death of the assured, and stated that he as- 
sumed the interest of the decedent would re- 
vert automatically to his widow. No reply was 
received from the company. The agent placed 
no indorsement on the policy but gotified the 
plaintiff that the interest of me husband had 
reverted to her, 

Held, that as defendant knew of the hus- 
band’s death, and of-the plaintiff's desire to 
continue the policy and received and retained 
the premium, this warranted his conclusion 
that the policy was in force. 

An estoppel may be raised by the authorized 
act of an agent, or by the company’s acqui- 
escence in his act or by representations of its 
agents, brought to its knowledge afd not repu- 
diated by it or its general agent. Judgment 
for defendant set aside. 

Thomas vs. Employers Liability Assur. Corp., 
Ltd., of London, Eng. (Supreme Ct. of Penn.), 


‘130 Atlantic Rep. 322, 


TnSuranee Lee [ef0NS 
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AUTOMOBILE 

Meaning of “theft” construed. 

The plaintiff brings suit against the Royal 
Insurance Company, seeking to recover $4000 
for theft of car. Held, that where the owner 
of car executes a contract of sale, helps the 
vendee change the license numbers and, pur- 
suant to his contract of sale, transfers posses- 
sion and title to the vendee, who pays there- 
for with a forged check, such a fraudulent 
transfer does not amount to “theft” within 
meaning of policy. 

In the construction of the word “theft” it 
should be given the usual meaning employed 
by persons in the ordinary walks of life. As 
the owner voluntarily parted with both posses- 
sion and title upon the faith of the fraudulent 
representations made by the vendee, there can 
be no recovery. 

Royal Ins. Co. vs. Jack (Sup. Ct. of Ohio), 
148 N. E. Rep. 923. 

LIFE 

The insured is bound to discover her real 
physical condition and give notice within 
time stipulated in the policy to recover on 
a total disability claim therein. Letter writ- 
ten by insurer denying liability held not a 
waiver of proof of loss. 

The policy provided that on the death of the 








insured, the sum of $2000 should be paid to 
her husband, or to the assured on proof that 
she had become “permanently and totally dis- 
abled.” The policy provided that notice of such 
disability should be given within ninety days 
after the happening of such “total and perma- 
nent disability, and that any claim should be 
“forfeited by failure to furnish proof within 
the time and in the manner prescribed.” 

The proof established the fact that the in- 
sured sustained total physical disability on ac- 
count of disease in October, 1920, and that she 
continued that way until she died on August 26, 
1921. She became ill from tuberculosis, but 
was hopeful of recovery up to time of her 
death. Policy lapsed on account of failure to 
pay the January, 1921, assessment, and the 
company was not informed of the death until 
a letter was sent in by a friend of the family 
on July 5, 1923. 

Held, that the assured must ascertain her 
true condition and give notice within prescribed 
time in order to recover. Letter denying lia- 
bility after extension of time for filing proof 
of loss, does not amount to a waiver of proof 
of loss, required by policy. 

The unintestable clause of two years does not 
exclude the failure to furnish proof of loss. 

Illinois Bankers Life Association vs. Byassee 
(Sup. Ct of Arkansas), 275 S. W. Rep. 510. 














Statement on Wholesale Insurance 
(Continued from page 4) 


rates are too high because such a small num- 
ber of owners carry that form of insurance, 
and where it is carried the selection is over- 
whelmingly against the company. 

It seems apparent that not only can experi- 
ence be used in this form of insurance, but 
that special consideration should be given to 
mechanical improvements on the car. Some 
form of catastrophe collision should be devised 
at a very low premium to put this form of in- 
surance on a profitable basis. Whether a de- 
ductible average of a sufficient amount in dol- 
lars and cents, or a percentage of the original 
list price of the car, such as To per cent, should 
be considered is a matter for consideration. 
The number of cars that suffer damage by 
collision is greater than the number of cars 
that suffer a fire or theft loss, yet the number 
of cars insured against collision is but a frac- 
tion of those insured against fire and theft. 
The form of contract and the premium charged 
are largely responsible for this. 


SUMMARY 
A brief summary of the committee’s position 
is as follows: 


A general survey of the entire automobile 
business is necessary by casualty and fire com- 
While rates may 


panies working in concert. 
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be scientifically arrived at they are on too high 
a level to attract additional car owners, and 
they invite compulsory insurance measures be- 
cause of this high level and the lack of gen- 
eral insurance coverage. Where there is no 
common insurable interest such as the respon- 
sibility of an employing concern in the opera- 
tion of cars in fleets, a group rate is unwar- 
ranted. A mere group of individuals should 
not be encouraged to enter under one policy 
without a common insurable interest. In- 
stallment or deferred payment of insurance 
charges may remove the resistance to and 
popularize the purchase of liability insurance. 
The careful driver should have some recogni- 
tion in his rate which will also tend to popu- 
larize casualty insurance. The method of writ- 
ing collision insurance should be entirely re- 
vised looking toward its general acceptance by 
the public, and then, instead of being the last 
form of coverage, it will be among the first 
because its low cost will recommend it, this 
in the form of some percentage deductible to 
make it catastrophe insurance. 

It will be seen that no detailed arguments 
on any of the questions raised have been set 
forth, but these considerations are advanced 
nevertheless, in the hope that the committee’s 
belief «nay be impressed that automobile in- 
surance is worthy of the most careful con- 
sideration by the chief executives of all in- 
terested compariles. 
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LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
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Fidelity Phenix Fire United States Fire National Fire of 
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Automobile of Hart- National Liberty of New Amsterdam 
ford York Casualty Co. 
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COPELAND and COTHRAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Southeastern Trust Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 








Actuarial 





Conservation Specialists 





The Otis Hann Company, Inc. 
“Life Insurance Service’’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


References Covering Past 23 Years 














Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations 
Examinations 


50 BROAD STREET 


Consultations 
Valuations 


NEW YORK 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. i 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 

















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 

LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 

Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 

Cable Address: Gertract, New York 


165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 


























Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Actuarial, Statistical and Accounting 
Service in All Branches of Insurance and 
for Pension Plans: Office Systems and 
Reorganization. 


75 Fulton Street New York 





E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Adjuster 


























DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bidg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


491 ROYAL BANK BLDG., TORONTO, ONT. 





SANBORN & SLOAN, Ltd. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
ADJUSTERS 


Anywhere in Province of Ontario, Canada 


























A. SIGTENHORST, F.A.L.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bidg., WACO, TEXAS 





F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 


Statisticians 


























FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Hume Mansur Bidg. 
Royal Union Bidg. 





ABB LANDIS 
Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N. W. Independent Life Building 


Underwriters 
Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation anil reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de 
sirable. 


Phone: JOHN 1090 
50 John St. New York City 
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Pan-American Life Celebration 

New Oreans, November 23.—The Pan- 
American Life Insurance Co. is celebrating its 
fifteenth anniversary by a convention. Over 
250 agents from every section of the country 
and Central America are in attendance. 

Col. Crawford H. Ellis, president of the 
company, welcomed the delegates in one of his 
characteristic speeches in which he briefly re- 
viewed the history of the company and proudly 
called attention to the fact that the company 
now had $150,000,000.00 of insurance in force. 

The agents had a little surprise for their 
president when they presented applications for 
insurance which totaled $1,500,000.00 and had 
been secured a few days before the convention 
met. 

Vice-President Simmons, Eugene McGivney, 
vice-president and general counsel, and Dr. 
Marion Souchon, vice-president and medical 
director, made interesting and illuminating 
talks which provoked much applause. 

The delegates were entertained at a banquet 
on Thursday night and a sight-seeing tour of 
the city on Friday. 

Altogether, the event is one which will be 
long remembered by those fortunate enough 
to be present. 


O’Hacerry. 





Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Starts 

The Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Company 
of Illinois, with its headquarters in Chicago 
started business last Saturday, with risks ‘erie. 
ten approximating $750,000, according to the 
announcement made by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. This information was given 
out on receipt of the company’s charter from 
the department of trade and commerce at 
Springfield, after a campaign through the 
State of Illinois for $500,000 in individual in- 
surance applications. The officers of the 
Farmers are president, C. A. Asplund, secre- 
tary of the Svea Farmers Mutual of Orion, 
Iil.; secretary, William B. McFarland, secre- 


tary of the Grant Township Mutual of 
Hoopeston. 





Ohio Palmetto Decision Appealed 

In the case of the Palmetto Insurance Com- 
pany versus Harry L. Conn, Superintendent of 
Insurance of Ohio, the statutory court com- 
posed of Judges Donahue, Westenhaver and 
Hough, United States Judges, has allowed an 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court. 
The appeal continues the injunction in force. 





Attendants at Agency Officers Association 
(Concluded fro . 
tendent of agencies: from page 15) 


ant; J. C. Hoover. 
cies; 


J. W. de Forest, agency assist- 
» assistant superintendent of a en- 
. A. C. Miller, manager. . 

nion Central Life.—Charles H. i 

r omm - 
tendent of agencies. — 

— Life—A. J. Henford, president. 

Inited Life and Accident.—Eugene E. Reed, vice. 
a in charge of production; Geo. E. Stone- 
louse, agency secretary. 

Volunteer State. 

West Coast Life. 

Western States,— 


a R. M. Beckley, manager of agen- 


Western Union. 
Wisconsin Life.—N, J. Frey, president. 


CONNECTICUT INSURANCE 
DAY 





Big Attendance as States’ Underwrit- 
ers Gather to Hear Noted 
Speakers 





GOVERNOR TRUMBULL ON PROGRAM 





Life, Fire and Casualty Men Commune 
Together—Hartford Needs to Struggle 
to Maintain Prestige 
Hartrorp, Conn., November 19.—Connecti- 
cut’s second annual insurance day was held 
here on November 18, attended by represen- 
tatives from the large insurance centers of the 
country-and most of the towns of the State. 
There were two meetings in the morning and 
one large assembly in the afternoon under the 
auspices of the Connecticut Association of In- 
surance Agents, the Connecticut Field Club 
and the Connecticut Life Underwriters Asso- 

ciation. 

The conference of life underwriters held in 
the morning was presided over by Edward S. 
Dotan of New London, An address of wel- 
come by John M. Holcombe on behalf of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, in 
whose auditorium the meeting was held, re- 
called to the attention of the audience the 
importance and long standing of the insurance 
industry. 

It was left to Frank Pennell of New York, 
in his address on “Merchandising Life Insur- 
ance”; James A. Beha, Insurance Commissioner 
of New York: Hugh D. Hart, general agent 
for the ZEtna Life Insurance Company in New 
York, and Lawrence G. Sykes, medical director 
of the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, to bring to the conference accumu- 
lated evidence that the agent has a most inter- 
esting and difficult task in chosing the right 
prospect, selling his own service as well as 
the company's protection to the prospect in such 
a way that he feels that he is buying insurance 
rather than having it sold to him, and in hav- 
ing the prospect passed by the examiner. Mr. 
Sykes in his paper “The Relation of the Med- 
ical Department to the Field Man,” stressed 
the necessity for as great tact in the agent’s 
dealings with his examiner as with the client. 

The morning session of the fire, casualty 
and surety agents was presided over in the 
assembly hall of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany by T. D. Faulkner, president of the Con- 
necticut Association of Insurance Agents. In 
criticizing the recent entrance of the Chrysler, 
General Motors and other automobile manu- 
facturers into the insurance business Mr. 
Faulkner said: 

“Tt means temporarily a large loss of auto- 
mobile insurance to companies and agents. I 
feel sure there will be a reaction on the part 
of the public against wholesale insurance. I do 
not believe we can ever dispense with the 
American Agency system.” 

George G. Bulkley, president of the Spring- 
field Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
spoke on “The National Board of Fire Under- 
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writers and Its Relation to the Companies, the 
Public and the Agents,” pointing out the im- 
portance of fire and casualty insurance as @ 
safeguard of credit as well as a protection to 
individuals, capital and business in general and 
the two-fold results of the board’s activities 
in rendering service to its members companies 
and the public. 


University Life Underwriters at Monthly 
Dinner 

The University Life Underwriters’ monthly 
dinner meeting held in the Blue Room of the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York city, last Tuesday 
evening was a distinct success. More than a 
hundred were present, including a number of 
general agents and prominent graduates of the 
New York University School. 

The two principal speakers of the occasion 
were Dr. Richard H. Hoffmann, psychologist 
and psychiatrist, who gave an interesting talk 
on the causes, physical and mental, of an 
agent’s poor approach and how they could be 
eliminated, and Dr. Griffin Lovelace, director 
of the New York University School of Insur- 
ance, and consequently well known to all pres- 
ent. Jack Warshauer, in a short talk, outlined 
the high lights in the association’s work and 
plans for the future. 

Among the general agents present were 
Charles Knight, Robert L. Jones, L. A. Bald- 
win, Gerald Eubank, Russell Simons and 
Joseph Bookstaver. 


New Jersey Agents Adopt Milwaukee 
Resolution 

The Milwaukee declaration was added to 
the constitution of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Local Underwriters at a special meet- 
ing at the Robert Treat hotel in Newark last 
Thursday. Twenty-one members of the as- 
sociation were present and the proposal that 
the constitution be amended to add the sub- 
stance of the Milwaukee declaration was 
passed by a vote of 13 in the affirmative, 
against 3 negative and 6 not voting. 

A doubt is still held as to the constitution- 
ality of this vote inasmuch as it was found 
that the constitution of the New Jersey body 
provides that two-thirds of the qualified mem- 
bership must pass on amendments. The mem- 
bership of the organization is about 350. 


Western Insurance Securities Granted 
Authority 

TorpeKA, Kan., November 23.—The Kan- 
sas Blue Sky Board has granted a certificate 
of authority to the Western Insurance Se- 
curities Company to sell one million dollars of 
preferred stock. This is a Delaware corpora- 
tion organized to hold the stock of the 
“Western” group of insurance companies of 
Fort Scott, Kansas. The sale of this large 
amount of stock is to be accomplished without 
the payment of a dollar of promotion commis- 
sions to high pressure stock salesmen. Much 


of the stock has already been placed by the 
officers of the companies and a large block has 
been sold in St. Louis. 
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The Company has its Home Office in its own building at 166 W. Jackson Bivd. running through 
to Quincy and Wells Street, right in the heart of Chicago’s Financial District. 


Our Agents Have 


A Wider Field— 
An Increased Opportunity Because We Have 


Age Limits from 0 to 60. 

Policies for substantial amounts (up to $5,000) for Children on a variety 
of Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling parents to buy all of the 
Family’s insurance on the Ordinary, i. e. Annual, Semi-Annual or Quarter- 
ly Premium plan. 

Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 


Same Rates for Males and Females. 
1| Double Indemnity and Monthly Disability Income features for a | | | | 
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funeral. 


holders’ Month.” 


Peoria Life agent. 


A Peoria Life Agent’s Big Asset 


Among the fixed aims of the Peoria Life has always 
been this one: to make it worth a great deal to be able 
to say, “I am the Peoria Life Agent.’”’ Through its The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


policy of “Service to Policyholders’’ the Peoria Life ; a a 
has built up a good will of incalculable value to its ne a speed eRe Ee eer Or eee 


In every community where the Company operates, : : 
when people think of the Peoria Life, they re- as a result of eight decades of endeavor, offers financial 
member how promptly its death claims are always 
area “ea osm have rendered every assist- 
ance to the beneficiaries—how the settlements are - re 

approved and checks mailed within thirty minutes ee eee 
after receipt of proofs—often delivered before the 


The name of the Peoria Life suggests to the public 
the unusually liberal policies and benefit it pro- 
vides. It reminds them of its Free Annual Health 
Examination. They think of its friendly, helpful 
attitude,—its Policyholders’ Bulletins and ‘‘Policy- 


Every transaction deepens the impression that the 
Peoria Life is consistently giving life insurance 
service that is out of the ordinary. Such a 
favorable reputation for conscientious ‘Service 


to Policyholders” is one of the big assets of the The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PEORIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


ous and successful business. It has passed through 
panics, pestilence and wars unharmed, and today, 


strength, reputation, magnitude, leadership, and life 


Those considering life insurance as 
a profession are invited to apply to 





of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York 
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Giving the Boy a Chance 


“What are we going to do for our boy 2” 
That is the biggest question which any father 
and mother can ask themselves; and it is the 
question which thousands of parents are ask- 
ing themselves today. 

If you are in doubt as to what answer to 
give to this question, just consider the fol- 
lowing: 

The United States Government. in a 
bulletin o1 the money value of education, 
makes some startling comparisons and which 
go to show how hopeless the future is to a boy 
without education. ‘““The savage,’ this 
Bulletin says, ‘‘can fasten only a dozen 
pounds on his back and swim the river. 
When he is educated enough to make an 
axe, fell a treee and build a raft, he can 
carry many times a dozen pounds. As soon 
as he learns to rip logs into boards and to 
build a boat, he multiplies his power a hun- 
dred fold; and when to this he adds mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics, and other modern 
sciences, he can produce the monster 
leviathans that defy wind, storm and distance, 
and bear to the uttermost parts of the earth 
burdens a million-fold greater than the 
uneducated savage could carry across the 
narrow river.” 

Knowledge, therefore, is power, and to 
lack knowledge is to be impotent, helpless 
in the great struggle of life. The less educa- 
tion, the less knowledge and training one has, 
the less able one is to rise above that great 
army of unhappy men and women who are 
struggling for existence. 


---—_—. 


Copyright, 1925, by The Speetator Company, N. Y. 


By Wiruiam T. NAsH 


“Only one child in 150,000 has been 
able, in America, without education, to 
become a notable factor in the progress of 
his state, while‘ the children with common 
school education have, in proportion to num- 
bers, accomplished this four times as often, 
those with high school education eighty-seven 
times as often, and those with college train- 
ing, eight hundred times as often. This is 
not in the professions alone, but in agriculture, 
commerce and all lines of industry. 

“One large manufacturing concern which 
began employing only college men ten years 
ago, finds that 90 per cent of them make good 
as compared with 10 per cent of those having 
only high school or grammar school education. 

‘Figures gathered from the experiences of 
one hundred large business houses show that 
about 90 per cent of the college men 
employed were successful in rising to large 
salaries and responsible positions as com- 
pared with 25 per cent of the non-college 
men. 

“Of 799 boys taken at random from one 
of the factory districts of Massachusetts, and 
who had left school at either fourteen or 
eighteen years of age, it was found that at 
age twenty-five. those who had remained in 
school until eighteen were earning $900 per 
year more than those who had left school 
at age fourteen. Moreover, the latter, owing 
to their lack of education, would secure 
practically no further promotion, while those 
who had had four years more of schooling 
and training would continue to receive pro- 
motion and increase in salary for many 
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years. 

‘The boys who graduated from the Beverly, 
Massachusetts, Industrial School in. 1912, 
found that their earning power had been 
increased more than 250_per cent. Investiga- 
tion in another city brought out the fact that 
the earnings of those “who had completed 
their high school course were 250 per cent 
greater than those who had left s¢hool at the 
end of the eighth grade. In another city, 
boys taking a ‘shop school” training of less 
than fifteen months increased their earnings 
almost 50 per cent within a year, and a 
little later nearly 100 per cent. And over 
90 per cent of the untrained boys were still 
in the unskilled occupations with no outlet or 
hope of promotion, whereas 94 per cent of 
the trained boys were -in skilled industries 
with good prospects of promotion.” 

If the very limited education and training 
just referred to will increase a boy’s earning 
capacity 200 per cent to 300 per cent, what 
can be said of a college education? Dr. 
Charles A. Thwing made a study of the 
15,142 eminent men mentioned in Appleton’s 
Encyclopedia of American Biography, and 
of the 100 wealthiest men in the United 
States, he found that in proportion to the 
total number in America possessing a college 
education, there were 277 times as many 
college men who had amassed great wealth 
as there were of non-college men. 

But there are successes other than success 
in accumulating wealth, and to class them 
all together and show how little hope there 
is for the uneducated to attain distinction in 
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any important line of endeavor, one has only 
to consider that of five million with no school- 
ing, only thirty-one attained distinction; of 
thirty-three million with elementary schooling, 
808 attained distinction; of two million with 
high school education, 1,245 attained dis- 
tinction, and of one million with college 
education, 5758 attained distinction. These 
figures were gathered some years ago when 
technical knowledge and college training 
were less necessary than they are now. Should 
such an investigation be made at this time, it 
doubtless would be shown that the lack of 
education is a far greater handicap to the 
boy today than ever before. 


The foregoing answers for you the ques- 
tion, ‘“What are we going to do for our bey?” 
You are going to give him an education. 
You are going to give him something on which 
to build. You are going to give him a chance. 
But, you may say, ““We have not the means 
to do so.”” In that case, let life insurance 
help you. The companies have worked out 
the plan and if you are in earnest and are 
willing to do a little planning yourself, this 
is your opportunity. 

It is not the intention here, nor is this the 
place, to go into details regarding the plan, 
except to say that it has been carefully worked 
out by the companies, and that you should 
consult your life insurance agent for full 
particulars. Tell him the circumstances. Teil 
him just what you want to do for your boy, 
and he will show you a way to do it, and 
help you. Whether you are rich or poor, 
whether you are able to save many dollars 
a day or only a few cents a day, this is the 
surest and the easiest way for you to provide 
the means for his education. 

When a boy reaches college age, he leaves 
father and mother and home influences, and 
unless he enters college, he goes fort!i into 
the world, surrounded by every tsmiptation, 
to try to make his way in competition with 





those who are educated and traiixed for the 
work before them. Book knowledge, how- 
ever, represents only a part of a college educa- 
tion; the’ discipline, the associations, the 
environment, are quite as essential at that 
time of life, and all together they equip a 
young man with a storehouse of knowledge 
and a trained mind, and with that poise, 
self-control and self-confidence which enable 
him to face his problems with courage and 
patience. 

Today the uneducated, the untrained are 
hopelessly at a disadvantage; and parents 
who are not willing to plan and sacrifice and 
deny themselves in order to give their boy a 
fighting chance, are depriving him of every 
hope of success and bringing upon themselves 
the bitterest self-reproach when it is too late. 
Look into your little fellow’s innocent, child- 
ish face as he goes about his play, as he runs 
to you at every sign of danger. as he comes 
to you with every little trouble, and as he 
trusts and looks up to Daddy as the biggest 
man in all the world, and you will have some 
conception of your obligation to him. He 
does not know what is before him. But you 
do know. Then give him a chance. Give him 
the tools to work with. Do not send him out 
into the world to plow with a crooked stick. 
Do not fasten upon him the yoke of ignorance 
and unpreparedness. Do not have him go 
through life handicapped and humiliated. 
Without knowledge, without the implements 
of success, life is empty, hopeless. Give your 
boy an education and he will bless you all 
the days of his life. Life insurance will 
enable you to do this, if you will do your 
part and begin in time. 

Note.—The plans referred to are quite 
suitable for the education of daughters, also. 


Institute Meeting in June 
The American Institute of Actuaries will 
hold its annual meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 3 and 4, 1926. 
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Bright’s Disease Mortality 


By Freperick L. HorrmMan, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


A few years ago professional alarmists made 
much of the alleged increase in the so-called 
degenerative diseases of adult life. The facts 
of the situation were unfortunately much con- 
fused, but anyone thoroughly familiar with the 
trend of the adult death rate could not but con- 
clude that the apprehensions of the time were 
not in conformity to the available experience. 
The propaganda was chiefly for the purpose of 
aiding the campaign for periodical medical 
examinations, often very imperfectly made 
though sometimes of real and lasting value. 
No one, of course, can question but that a 
really first-class medical examination at stated 
intervals serves a most useful purpose and can 
do much to improve health and prolong life for 
a number of years. Conversely, however, a 
superficial examination may do serious mis- 
chief and often does. 


In no direction is a _ periodical medical 
examination made in conformity to strictly 
modern laboratory methods of greater value 
than in the early disclosure of renal impair- 
ments. A urinalysis can now be made which 
may be said to reveal latent nephritis with 
almost absolute certainty and the same is 
practically true of diabetes. While the mor- 
tality from diabetes was until very recently on 
the increase it has lately decreased primarily 
as the result of the introduction of the insulin 
treatment. Bright’s disease, however, has re- 
mained without any very material improve- 
ment in treatment but advances have been made 
in the direction of an earlier diagnosis which 
are apparently reflected in a declining death 
rate. 

The Bright’s Disease mortality rate of 
American cities reached a maximum in 1916- 
1917, or just about previous to the enactment 
of national prohibition. It is, therefore a rea- 
sonably safe inference that the nation-wide cur- 
tailment in drinking habits has had much to 
do with the decline in the Bright's Disease 
mortality rate from 106.9 per 100,000 in I9I7 
to 80.6 in 1924. The consolidated record of 
nearly sixty American cities with an agegre- 
gate population in 1924 of not far from twen- 
ty-five millions is given in the table below: 

The preceding record is based upon special 
returns made to me by the health officers of the 
various cities included in the tabulation. For 
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58 AMERICAN CITIES, 1910-1914 


Deaths from Rate Per 

Population Bright’s Disease 100,000 
3,006,185 4,469 148.7 
3,437,770 3,562 103.6 
58,725 750 134.2 
294,275 192 65.2 
2,214,605 1,836 82.9 
497,865 709 142.4 
11,518,710 10,647 92.4 
3,078,940 2,479 80.5 
624,450 432 69.2 
1,111,940 1,097 98.7 
2,969,100 1,164 39.2 
364,675 301 82.5 
596,385 182 30.5 
591,455 237 40.1 
541,395 429 79.2 
232,025 212 91.4 
290,425 181 62.3 
269,034 (1911-14) 475 176.6 
556,477 (1913-14) 748 134.4 
1,568,068 (1911-14) 1,443 92.0 
538,310 378 70.2 
217,660 21 9.6 
226,719 129 56.9 
359,285 208 57.9 
691,435 974 140.9 
1,963,710 1,169 59.5 
1,595,220 1,115 69.9 
266,965 721 270.1 
1,809,684 1798 99.4 
510,180 229 44.9 
701,370 883 125.9 
139,920 144 102.9 
206,160 96 46.6 
24,756,810 24,858 100.4 
638,60 593 92.9 
128,990 263 203.9 
8,059,800 10,504 130.3 
305,315 494 161.8 
657,735 (1911-12-14) 408 62.0 
1,123,885 1,336 117.9 
218,320 90 41.2 
1,181,670 1,324 112.0 
3,530,250 5,590 158.3 
1,092,880 674 61.7 
491,260 329 67.0 
239,280 287 119.9 
2,178,655 2,147 98.5 
346,870 649 187.1 
656,185 444 67.1 
1,266,925 724 57.1 
404,290 285 70.5 
514,660 350 68.0 
492,485 799 162.2 
265,865 357 134.3 
725,655 559 77.0 
430,210 59 13.7 
210,786 (1913-14) 332 157.5 
1,782,750 2,630 147.5 
95,258,253 95,495 100.2 








the year 1922, however, the United States Cen- 
sus Office has published a return for the whole 
registration area, according to which the rate 
for that year was 78.9, against a rate of 82.4 
for the preceding year. In the registration 
States of 1900 the mortality from acute and 
chronic nephritis combined increased from 88.7 
per 100,000 in 1900 to 107.7 in 1910, declining 
to 98.3 in 1920. As is well known the mortal- 
ity rate in nephritis increases with increasing 
age, making nephritis peculiarly a disease of 
advanced adult life. In 1920, for illustration, 
the rate starts with 14.5 per 100,000 at ages 











TABLE I—BRIGHT’S DISEASE; 1910-1924 
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Death Rate 


Population Deaths Per 100,000 
17,565,804 17,670 100.6 
18,609,960 18,599 99.9 
19,053,016 19,286 101.2 
19,67 3,534 19,696 100.1 
20,355,939 20,244 99.5 
20,814,457 20,653 99.2 
21,227,712 22,350 105.3 
21,731,493 23,221 106.9 
22,190,012 21,958 99.0 
22,648,530 19,900 87.9 
23,107,056 19,655 85.1 
23,555,774 18,529 78.7 
23,956,628 19,569 81.7 
24,405,913 20,147 82.5 
24,259,767 19,603 80.8 


under 5, declining to 5.8 at ages 5 to 9, and 
increasing to 7.2 at 10 to 14, to 9.4 at 15 to 
19, to 12.9 at 20 to 24, to 21.0 at 25 to 34, to 
47.7 at 34 to 44, to 119.1 at 45 to 54, to 284.2 
at 55 to 64, to 701.5 at 65 to 74 and to 1598.2 
at 75 and over. The relative importance of 

3right’s Disease as a cause of death in adult 
life is best emphasized by the statement that at 
ages 45 to 54 in 1920 the rate per 100,000 of 
population was 30.0 for diabetes, 84.2 for 
cerebral hemorrhage, 119.1 for acute and 
chronic nephritis, 164.7 for organic diseases of 
the heart and 173.8 for cancer. 


For all ages combined the male mortality is 
in excess of the mortality for females, the ad- 
justed death rates for 1920 having been 90.8 
for males and 83.8 for females. The disease 
has never been studied statistically as thor- 
oughly as would be desirable, particularly as 
regards its geographical incidence and varia- 
tion. Race, especially, appears to have a pro- 
found effect on the general death rate and 
practically everywhere the mortality rate from 
nephritis is in excess for the colored over the 
corresponding mortality of the white popula- 
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tion. ‘Thus, for illustration, for Louisiana for 
1922 the white rate for acute and chronic 
nephritis was 95.9 and for the colored 131.7. 
For North Carolina the white rate was 79.6 
and for the colored 123.5. 

Chronic nephritis is frequently complicated, 
it not invariably, by cardiac affections. This 
has led: to considerable difficulty in the pre- 
cise classification of joint causes of death, but 
it is now practically everywhere the established 
practice to give the preference to Bright’s 
Disease over valvular diseases ot the heart. 
Hence there are reasons for believing that a 
proportionately larger number of deaths are 
now registered as chronic Bright’s Disease than 
formerly, but regardless of this fact the actual 
death rate with due regard to divisional pe- 
riods of life has shown a material decline. 


Since as far as I know chronic nephritis has 
not heretofore been dealt with in an extended 
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form, I give the details for a large number of 
cities in three separate tables or, respectively, 
for the five years ending with 1914, 1919 and 
1924. 

According to these tables, the average 
Bright’s Disease mortality rate for the five 
years ending with 1914 was 100.2 for the five 
years 1915 to 1919 is was 99.5, while for the 
five years ending with 1924 it was 81.5. In the 
last named period the highest rate reported was 
for the City of Mobile due, probably, largely 
to the negro population. Extremely low rates 
are reported for Malden and Tacoma. It 
should perhaps be pointed out in this connec- 
tion that while the present discussion is chiefly 
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concerned with chronic nephritis the returns 
in some cases no doubt include acute nephritis 
also. The relative significance of this source 
of error is, however, indicated by the fact that 
in 1922 in the registration area, the mortality 
rate from acute nephritis was only 6.1 per 
hundred thousand, while the rate for chronic 
nephritis was 82.4. 

The foregoing statistics, therefore, are a 
gratifying indication of a decided improvement 
in at least one important aspect of adult life, 
They seem to sustain the conclusion that 
periodical urinary examinations, particularly, 
such as are now made by certain large life in- 
surance companies, have had a decided effect in 



















TABLE ILII—BRIGHT’S DISEASE IN 58 AMERICAN CITIES, 1915-1919 
Deaths from Rate Per 
Cities Population Bright’s Disease 100,000 
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108,612,204 108,082 . 99.5 


*1916 not included. 





EDMUND P. MELSON, President 





SPECIAL FEATURES ABOUT CONTINENTAL POLICIES THAT OFFER 


A WIDER FIELD - - INCREASED OPPORTUNITIES 


Age limits 8 to 65 . 

Major surgical operation benefits. 

Loan values at end of first year under most forms 

Annual dividends on certain policies issued at no ti 

Unexcelled underwriting service for sub-standard policies. 
accepts approximately 95% of all cases submitted. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


n-participating rates. 


The Company now 


P. M. HARPER, Vice President 
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eturns reducing formerly excessive death rates. The 
phritis present experience confirms my earlier observa- 
source tions on “The significance of important changes 
+t that in the adult death rate,” which I had occasion 
tality to present in a paper read before the ninth an- 
I per nual meeting of the Medical Section of the 
hronic American Life Convention in Chattanooga, 

Tenn. I have also dealt with the subject in a 
are a paper “On Some Recent Statistics of Heart 
ement 
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Disease” read before the New York Academy 
of Medicine, February 26, 1925. The experi- 
ence clearly illustrates the fallacy of superficial 
investigations of mortality problems and the 
serious danger of conclusions presented for 
propaganda purposes. 

I add to the foregoing a brief note on the 
diagnostic difficulties of acute and chronic 
nephritis which may be of value to those not 
familiar with the complex nature of this af- 
flicton. According to Stedman “Bright’s Dis- 
ease is a term of very indefinite limitation, 
meaning in general acute or chronic nephritis; 
by some it is restricted to chronic nephritis, by 
others it is employed to denote the more seri- 
ous forms of nephritis either acute or chronic 
and by others, again, it is used as synonymous 
with diseases of the kidneys including amyloid 
degeneration and granular kidneys.” Nephritis 
by the same author is defined in part as “In- 
flammation of the kidneys . . . character- 
ized by the presence of albumin and often 
blood in the urine, oedema, etc.” Chronic 4 
nephritis is said to be a “progressive diffuse 





BANG! 


New Territory— 
New Opportunities 


Have just opened Pennsylvania 
and California and have a number 
of very desirable openings for good 
men. Special Agents and District 
Managers can make fine connec- 
tions. Also some good positions 
open in Michigan, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Kansas and Missouri. 


Address communications direct 
to Home Office, South Bend, Ind. 


Income Guaranty Company 


(STOCK COMPANY) 





inflammatory and degenerative process.” It re- 
quries no discussion that a qualified urinalysis 





Under new management this 
company is making rapid prog- 
ress and is in position to offer 


liberal General Agency Con- 


must prove a most valuable diagnostic aid in 
early cases when the chance of a cure is still 
very hopeful. 

It is just one hundred years since Bright 


made his immortal discovery. A fairly ex- 
tended account of Bright and his epoch-making 
discovery is contributed to the Lancet of Oc- 
tober 10, 1925, by Sir William Hale White. 








TABLE IV—BRIGHT’S DISEASE IN 58 AMERICAN CITIES, 1920-1924 


tracts. Our Disability Clause is 


a wonderful sales closer. 


Address for further informa- 


tion: 


F. J. Uehling, President. 








A Record of Service 


The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth 
anniversary of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Ever since 
1851 this Company has furnished unex- 
celled life insurance protection at a low 
net cost and has maintained its record of 
unswerving loyalty to its policyholders. 
The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. To-day, asin the 
past, the whole personnel of the Com- 
pany is imbued with the spirit of service, 
a spirit that permeates the entire activity 
of the organization. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
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NEW POLICY 





Disability Benefits of 
$15.00 per $1,000.00 
Waiver of Premium 


Broader Double 
Indemnity Clause 


Loans at end 
of 2nd year. 


The 
Manhattan Life 


Insurance Co. 
of New York 
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The Mission of Life Insurance to America 
By Hucn D. Hart, General Agent A‘tna Life Insurance Company 


Every worth-while man wishes to do a 
worth-while work. Not only must his work 
promote his own interests, but it must re- 
dound to the welfare of his country. This is 
the spirit that has builded the American civil- 
ization. 

The modern life underwriter is especially 
concerned in this phase of his career. He 
does not merely ask, “What rewards will my 
life insurance efforts bring to me?” From 
time to time his reflections ascend from the 
valley of private interest to the mountain top 
of idealism where he can view, with states- 
manlike vision, the larger outlines of his voca- 
tion; where he can consider the answer to the 
question, “What part does the institution of 
life insurance play in the progress of my coun- 
try?” 

To-day we have assembled for such an 
hour. We are in the heart of the “Premium 
City”—the insurance capital of the nation. We 
are in an atmosphere that reminds us of the 
finest traditions of our business. It seems fit- 
ting, therefore, that we should now dedicate 
our thought to a consideration of the Mission 
of Life Insurance to America. 

There are two processes by which a na- 
tion attains economic progress. The first is 
the process of building up wealth. This is 
done through innumerable methods. The old- 
est method is agriculture. Manufacturing, 
mining, transportation, merchandising, all 
contribute to the creation of wealth—as well 
as that miracle-working something that we call 
appreciation of values. During the decade 
from 1914 to 1924, the wealth of America in- 
creased an average of thirteen billion dollars 
per year. To-day the wealth of the United 
States is estimated at three hundred fifty bil- 
lion dollars. Never before in the history of 
the world has a nation made such tremendous 
success of the process of building up wealth. 


An address given at the Gonnecticut Insurance Day 
exercises, Hartford, Conn., November 18, 1925. 





In the States of 


Illinois, Michigan, 
Ohio and Missouri 


If You Can Interest Us, 
We Can Interest You. 
Let’s Talk It Over? 


Age Limit:—3 months to 60 
years. Plan:—Ordinary. Non- 
Participating. 


Providers Life 


Assurance Co. 
1530-32 N. Robey, 
Chicago, Ill. 


J. J. DUBOURG, Agency Manager. 














In recent times we have come to recognize 
that there is a form of wealth other than prop- 
erty—it is the wealth that is represented in 
the economic value of human life. How 
strange it seems that we were so slow to reec- 
ognize this form of wealth. From time imme- 
morial men have granted a financial value to 
the horse which worked at one end of the plow, 
while overlooking the financial value of the 
farmer who directed the horse from the other 
end of the plow. Dr. S. S. Huebner of the 
University of Pennsylvania, goes so far as to 
state that if the life values of the American 
people were capitalized on a basis of their 
earnings, the result would be from six to 
eight times as great as the property values, If 
the life values are only three times as great 
as the property values, they would amount to 
more than one trillion dollars. 

But we must not be content merely to build 
up wealth, whether of property values or of 
life values. We must employ, also, the sec- 
ond process, that of conserving wealth. No 
permanent economic advancement is possible 
unless both the creating and the conserving 
processes go hand in hand. 

The institution of life insurance is the great- 
est conservation agency in America. For one 
thing, it is greatest in size. The combined 
assets of our life insurance companies aggre- 
gate ten billion dollars, and the amount of 





American Life 
Reinsurance Co. 


OFFICES 


DALLAS 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
29 S. LA SALLE ST. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
FROM BOTH OFFICES 
MAXIMUM SECURITY 
TO TREATY HOLDERS 


A. C. BIGGER, President 
FRED D.STRUDELL, Vice-President 
MORTON BIGGER, Secretary 
W. SIMPSON, Medical Director 
BERT H. ZAHNER, Chicago Mgr. 
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One of Illinois oldest and best 
companies. Organized 1897. 


Assets over $5,000,000. In- 
surance in force $116,000,000. 
Purely mutual. 


Full coverage contracts. Or- 
dinary Life — Installment — 
Double Indemnity — Term — 
20-Pay Savings. 


The best for the policyholder 
and agent. 


Operating in 20 States. For 
territory write today. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 








ATTENTION 


One of the primary objects 
of this Company is to extend 
genuine cooperation to its 
agents. Experience has taught 
us such a method is profitable 
because it promotes good 
fellowship and enthusiasm for 
a common cause, and induces 
loyalty to it. We want more 
Field Men and General Agents 
for Illinois and Indiana. Ref- 
erence required. Write. 


A. E. JOHNSON, Asst. to Pres. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
202 So. State St. Suite 314-324 


Chicago, Illinois 
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life insurance risk which they support amounts 
to over sixty-four billion dollars. Thus 3 per 
cent of our wealth is comprised of the assets 
of the institution of life insurance, and the life 
insurance estates which it bears upon its strong 
shoulders, approximate almost 20 per cent of 
our total wealth. Not alone is it greatest in 
size, but also it is greatest in the scope of its 
purpose; for the life insurance idea is the only 
conservation plan which attempts to conserve 
our life values; for it recognizes that wealth 
does not rest on inanimate institutions but on 
institutions made animate by human beings. 
We would render our wealth imperishable, 
and yet life insurance alone recognizes that all 
wealth derives its value from perishable men. 
In the light of that grand conception life in- 
surance undertakes to restore to society the 
economic value of a man when his value is 
extinguished by death. And how marvelous 
a conception it is! As one generation dies, life 
insurance seeks to close the resulting econornic 
void; so that the succeeding generation is free 
to take up its tasks without having to bear a 
burden of loss inherited from its predecessor. 

But life insurance approaches the task of 
conservation not alone through conserving life 
values, but by providing a safe repository for 
the saving of wealth. Safety, after all, is the 
paramount virtue of a life insurance company, 
and the idea of safety has been brought to such 
a high state of accomplishment by the majority 
of our life insurance companies that there has 
grown up a sort of proverb in America which 
runs like this: “No investment, except life 
insurance, is absolutely safe”’ The reason 
for the superior safety of life insurance over 
almost any other form of security is attribut- 
able to several factors, but to none more than 
the application of the principle of averages to 
the investment of life insurance reserves. It 
is an apparent paradox to say that no invest- 
ment is safe, while at the same time claiming 
safety for life insurance which rests on in- 
vestments; yet the paradox is explained away 
by the fact that the life insurance company 
chooses such a wide variety of the most con- 
servative investments that the appreciation in 
value of some, with almost uncanny precision, 
seems to offset the depreciation of others. This 
important function of the institution of life 
insurance of providing a safe place for the 
American people to put their money is empha- 
sized by the statement which recently appeared 
in the press to the effect that last year the 
American public sank three billion dollars in 
unwise investments. Contrast the fate of these 
three billions of lost dollars with that of the 
two billion two hundred million dollars that 
were conserved in 1924 in life insurance pre- 
miums. 

The institution of life insurance is our great- 
est conservator of estates. There appeared 
sometime ago in the “Insurance Field” a state- 
ment taken from the Statistical Exhibit of 
the Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company of Minneapolis, which very effectively 


demonstrates this fact That statement said: 
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THE LIVING AMERICAN’S DOLLAR— 
WHITHER IT GOES 


POG épccesecexvactuccuaeasuaees $2.0 
MOUG. . cacascessadcseugvescaceds 15.3 
CIHR ie ecesccccesungusceucwews 13.3 
SAVINGS cacvccccscsece ppitectedes 12 
BRIMCGHAUCOES <5. e. caicccdcensectease 9 
Recrestiows .cc<eaccccewsdues ete F 4.6 
Paeh and HeWeecs. os iceccuecnaau 4.3 
Furniture and general supplies.... 2.5 
MIGQHEED > 2s:40caxsccanuddooceaaaes 2.3 
Charity ..... 4 oe waa nteeecewo eae 9 
Nese SEED © Ao crccccadwexaxecs 5 
Ese “AGIOS i iin cee cceacuasnnes 3 
$1.00 
THE DEAD AMERICAN’S DOLLAR—WHENCE 
IT COMES 
All ctH€® :S0URCESisd ccdsivecnswae » ae 
FrOth MMSGIENEE ”-s 6c. cctvccdecsenas .87 
$1.00 


But 3 per cent of the income of the Ameri- 
can people is used to purchase life insurance. 
yet from that 3 per cent comes 87 per cent of 
all that remains at death! What is this 87 
per cent used for? It is used to pay the debts 
of those who have passed away and thus pre- 
serves the honor of the dead. It is used tod 
stabilize business, and thereby strengthens the 
commercial institutions of the country. It is 
used to preserve to America homes that have 
been invaded by the grim spectre of death. 
It is used for another purpose, a purpose as 
sacred as any use to which money can be put 
—it is used to educate fatherless children, 
and thus vouchsafes a more accomplished citi- 
zenship to serve the future needs of the nation. 
In no finer way does the institution of life in- 
surance perform a mission to America. The 
census report of 1920 shows that one boy in 
every nine in the United States, between the 
ages of ten and fifteen years, is out in the 
world at work. Dr. Willard of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, after a careful 
study, has found that out of every 371 success- 
ful careers, 370 are enjoyed by college men; 
and out of every 288 who have amassed wealth, 
277 have had college and university training. 

The sons and daughters who come from 
fatherless homes are entitled to an equal 
chance in the race of life beside the sons and 
daughters of living fathers, and the institu- 
tion of life insurance, more than any other in- 
stitution, takes the place of the fathers who 
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have gone to their graves, and guarantees to 
those orphan chifdren the educational advan- 
tages which they would have had if their 
fathers had lived. 

The recorded history of civilization dis- 
closes that nations have struggled toward the 
attainment of three great ideals: 


1. The ideal of religious liberty. 
2. The ideal of political freedom. 
3. The ideal of economic independence. 


The soil of a thousand battlefields has been 
drenched with the blood of patriots who have 
fought and died that they and their children, 
and their children’s children, might have a right 
to worship God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences, and for the privilege of 
pursuing their individual destinies unhampered 
by the tyranny of governments. Our own coun- 
try was founded largely for the purpose of 
establishing here in the new world these first 
two national ideals, and America to-day, more 
perhaps than any other nation in the world, be- 
stows the blessings of these two great ideals 
upon its citizens. 

The third ideal, that of economic independ- 
ence for all the people, the ideal that men, and 
women, and children of all classes of society, 
shall have the means with which to enjoy a 
more equitable share of the good things, has 
by no means been attained in this or any other 
country. A great part of the missfon ot Iife 
insurance to America is to help bring to pass 
this third great national ideal. To-day more 
than fifty million America: citizens, almost 
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half of our entire population. are holders of 
life insurance policies. Every such policy is 
a certificate of economic independence; every 
such policy is a charter of financial liberty ; 
every such policy is a step toward rounding 
out the third of that immortal trinity of na- 
tional ideals which will complete the grandeur 
of our great republic. 

This, then, in its last analysis, is the great 
mission of life insurance to America—to assist 
in conferring economic independence ori the 
American people, just as our forefathers gave 
to them religious liberty and political freedom. 
It is this great task, this tremendous responsi- 
bility, which rests upon the underwriter as he 
goes about his daily toil of insuring the lives 
of his fellow citizens. 


More than two thousand years ago there 
gathered in Athens an assemblage of citizens 
to memorialize the men who had died in the 
Peloponnesian War. Pericles, Athen’s greatest 
statesman and, next to Demosthenes, her most 
eloquent orator, was to pronounce the funeral 
oration. After describing the glories of Greece, 
he said, “It was for such a country that these 
men, nobly resolving not to have it taken from 
them, fell fighting. It is well that every one 
of their survivors should be willing to live 
in its behalf.” Pericles thus laid down the 
principle that there is a patriotism of peace 
as well as a patriotism of war; that it is just 
as important that men should live for their 
country as that men should die for their 
country. 

In the vital mission of life insurance to 


America the life underwriter is a patriot ig 
tines of peace; for, truly, by helping the ip- 
stitution of life insurance to perform its mis- 
sion to America, the underwriter is, in a practi- 
cal sense, living for his country. 


Christmas Income Policy of Royal Union 

Des Mornes, Iowa, November 20.—William 
Koch, vice-president and field manager of the 
Royal Union Life, of Des Moines, announces 
the issuance of an annual Christmas income 
policy. The policy being issued to its patrons 
bears a distinct Christmas illumination. A 
picture of Santa Claus is prominent on its face, 
A border of holly in natural colors gives a 
holiday touch and the check that is to convey 
the Christmas greetings to the beneficiary for 
a 20-year period is lithographed in holiday 
colors. 

This Christmas income policy provides that 
the company on each December 25 following 
the death of the insured and for twenty such 
years thereafter, will send a $50 check, or 3 
$100 check or multiples thereof, to a designated 
beneficiary. 

A Royal Union Christmas income policy calf- 
ing for $100 for twenty years has a com- 
muted value of $1471. For a $50 policy the 
amount is one-half that figure and for a $150 
or $200 policy the value is proportionately 
greater. 

Under the provisions of the policy the bene- 
ficiary cannot commute any of the income pay- 
ments—these can only be paid in twenty annual 
‘nstalments. 
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In 1924 The Guardian’s Prospect Bureau 
yielded an average profit to fieldmen of 
600% in commissions over their invest- 
In some sections it ran as high 


It is easy to see how the Prospect Bureau 
It shortens 
It furnishes ‘‘live”’ 
leads in adequate number. It eliminates 


The Prospect Bureau is one reason why 
a good many of the better producers are 


comer, a general agent, brought with 
him an agency organization of nearly 


Let us tell you the whole story of what 
The Guardian is doing to better the field- 
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